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Meat controls flouted 

A beef shortage exists in the country today but it’s 
strictly phony. Housewives may be having trouble 
buying chopped meat or spare ribs—roasts and steaks 
are mostly a memory—but there is plenty of beef on 
the hoof. There’s so much that only once has the cattle 
population ever been so large. What's the trouble, 
then? Why isn’t the beef going to market? The answer 
is that legitimate packers cannot legally buy cattle at 
prices stockmen are willing to accept. As a conse- 
quence, stockmen are leaving their cattle “home on 
the range,” or are selling their animals to shady 
slaughterers who are bidding prices up and feeding 
dressed beef into a budding black market. Two weeks 
ago, in an effort to check this proliferating evil, the 
Office of Price Stabilization sent inspectors to prac- 
tically every major slaughterer in the country. The 
inspectors caught 445 packinghouses in sixty cities 
violating OPS regulations. Some of the dodges these 
companies were using—upgrading beef, mixing horse 
meat with beef, false weights, tie-in sales—are a dis- 
grace to the industry and a crime against the common 
good. Effective control of meat prices is essential to 
the whole price-control program. No less an authority 
than Charles E. Wilson, defense mobilization czar, has 
said that without ceilings on meat prices “the entire 
structure of price control” might fall. Instead of con- 
tinuing its defiance of OPS, the American Meat Insti- 
tute would be better advised to teach its member 
companies the simple ABC’s of civic virtue and social 
justice. At a time like this all groups are expected 
to cooperate in making the economic stabilization 
program a success. 


..- slaughter quotas essential 

For the threatened debacle in the beef-control pro- 
gram, Congress cannot escape a large share of the 
blame. Over the strong protests of mobilization off- 
cials, enough Republicans and Southern Democrats 
teamed up to kill slaughtering quotas in the 1951 De- 
fense Production Act. They did so at the behest of the 
cattle lobby, despite solemn warnings that a ban on 
slaughtering quotas would make effective price con- 
trols impossible and set off a flourishing black market. 
It stands to reason that if legitimate slaughterers, who 
refuse to pay more than the legal price, cannot obtain 
their fair share of the cattle coming to market, they 
will be obliged to reduce or suspend their operations. 
It is no less obvious that, without quotas, the illegiti- 
mate operator can outbid honest packers for the avail- 
able supply and more than recoup expenses by dis- 
tributing meat through illegal channels. Actually, that 
is what is happening today and what will continue to 
happen until Congress restores to OPS the power to 
reimpose quotas. At the Administration’s request, the 
Senate Banking Committee recently reported out a 
bill that would undo the damage Congress did last 
summer in emasculating the meat-control program. If 
Congress muffs this one, consumers had better start 
tightening their belts. 
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Bevanism in the Senate 

Senator Walter F. George (D., Ga.), chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, announced on Sep- 
tember 29 that, “short of an all-out war or war crisis,” 
he had sponsored his last tax-increase bill. The Senator 
had just enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing his col- 
leagues approve a bill calculated to raise an additional 
$5.5 billion over a year’s span. That is $1.7 billion less 
than the House approved three long months ago, near- 
ly $5 billion less than the President asked for last 
January and probably about $7 billion less than is 
needed to put the defense program on a pay-as-you-go 
basis during the current fiscal year. The Senator from 
Georgia is disturbed by the prospective deficit. But he 
is more disturbed by the burden of taxation pressing 
down on the American people. He thinks that the tax 
burden has reached the breaking point, short of an 
all-out war. He would solve the dilemma by cutting 
expenditures back “by a substantial sum, both for 
foreign aid and domestic purposes.” What effect this 
would have on our foreign policy, Mr. George does 
not explain. 


. « - statesmanship-in-reverse 

This strikes us as the kind of statesmanship-in-re- 
verse which Aneurin Bevan has invoked with such 
disruptive results in Great Britain. In Bevan’s case, a 
leftist leader demands a cutback in his country’s de- 
fenses because they are costing too much in terms of 
hardships on the poorer classes. In the Senator’s case, 
a conservative legislator makes the same demand be- 
cause the tax burden is getting too heavy. The only 
question both should face is: what expenditures are 
required to meet the peril confronting this country 
and the entire free world? The end before us is clear— 
to develop sufficient strength to restrain Russia. What 
means must we adopt? Whatever means are necessary, 
of course. If the Senator can prove that we can achieve 
the end without further tax increases, everyone would 
be glad to get such proof. When the Constitution was 
framed, the Federalists had to overcome the objection 
that it gave Congress unlimited power to tax. Alex- 
ander Hamilton met the objection by declaring: “A 
constitution cannot set bounds to a nation’s wants; it 
ought not, therefore, set bounds to its resources.” If we 
can afford whatever it costs to win a war, once started, 
we can certainly afford whatever it costs to prevent 
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such a catastrophe. All argument in favor of limiting 
“peacetime” budgets, unless geared to our Korean 
War and other realities, starts from false assumptions. 
We're at war now. 


Army, Air Force eschew secularism 

It looks as if the secularists will have to take to the 
A-bomb shelters on one sector of the battle front. New 
reinforcements for the religionists have moved in and 
the secularists now find themselves—probably to their 
great consternation—fighting the U. S. Army and Air 
Force. This comes about because those branches of 
the armed forces are now provided with two character- 
guidance booklets on “Duty, Honor, Country.” They 
are for use in special discussion programs, chaplains’ 
lectures and “Chaplain’s Hours” for recruits during 
basic training, and will be available for all noncom- 
missioned officers. These booklets are extraordinarily 
good in their clear and uncompromising statements 
that God has a supreme place in every human life 
and that the United States is a nation established under 
God. Here are some quotes to show the sound doctrine 
young men in the Army and Air Force will hear. “The 
highest knowledge is to know God.” The “philosophy 
of American freedom,” as set forth in the opening para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence, “regards 
man as a creature of God. As such, each individual in 
the armed services is responsible to his Creator for the 
way he performs his civic and his military duty.” “Free- 
dom of conscienee is never the liberty to do as I please, 
but the opportunity to do what God wants me to do.” 
The United States, recruits are told, is not a “secular 
nation” (like France) nor a “demonic nation” (like 
Russia), but a “covenant nation—one which recognizes 
its dependence upon God and its responsibility toward 
God.” The Army and the Air Force are to be congratu- 
lated for doing what too many homes and universities 
and all public schools fail to do. 


Last chance on seaway 

As a result of the good-neighborly visit of Canadian 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent to President Truman 
on September 28, the big issue in the St. Lawrence 
seaway controversy has undergone a radical change. 
Hitherto Congress was asked to decide whether the 
United States and Canada should jointly dredge a 
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27-foot channel that would permit large seagoing ves- 
sels to sail directly from the Atlantic to Great Lakes 
ports. It was asked to decide, in other words, whether 
there should be a St. Lawrence seaway at all (Am. 
4/7, pp. 11-14; 5/12, p. 151). Since, at the White House 
conference two weeks ago, Canada formally offered 
to build the $219-million seaway alone, Congress must 
now determine whether the seaway is to be a joint or 
an exclusively Canadian undertaking. In the latter 
case, Canada will fix the rates and collect the tolls, 
even though most of the traffic will be American. Con- 
fronted with this new issue, Congress may wish to 
reconsider its consistently negative stand. Up till now 
a good many legislators have procrastinated because 
they suspected that Canadian talk about going it alone 
was mostly bluff. The National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference—the formidable anti-seaway lobby—still 
thinks that Ottawa is bluffing. Already it has char- 
acterized Mr. St. Laurent’s proposal as “nothing more 
than a propaganda maneuver designed to get Congress 
to accept this monstrous boondoggle.” We trust that 
Congress can muster enough resistance to such ill- 
considered slogans to read the handwriting on the 
wall. Only a blind man can fail to see that the Canadi- 
ans are not fooling. 


Lobotomized labor leaders 

If your favorite labor leader has been behaving a 
little oddly of late, an explanation of his conduct may 
perhaps be found in a letter written August 9 to the 
Editor of Tvorba, Czechoslovak Communist weekly 
published in Prague. The writer is Dr. V1. Haskovec 
Jr., Professor of Neurology at the Charles University 
there and a devoted Communist. Dr. Haskovec wrote 
to draw attention to the fact that on December 1, 1950 
a decree of E. Smirnov, Minister of Health in the 
USSR, had outlawed the brain operation known as 
prefrontal lobotomy as not being in accord with the 
teachings of I. V. Pavlov (1849-1936). Dr. Haskovec 
went on to say—and here the labor leaders come in— 
that in the United States the capitalistic “vultures of 
finance” have caused hundreds of aggressive labor 
leaders to submit to this operation, thus transforming 
them into “non-thinking, silly, passive human beings, 
without will or convictions.” If a copy of the Septem- 
ber 4 New York Times happened to fall into Dr. H’s 
hands, his heart must have rejoiced. For there he 
would have found reports of the Labor Day broad- 
casts of William Green, president of the AFL and 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO. As their speeches 
attest, these two gentlemen are evidently in full pos- 
session of their pre-frontal lobes. Picture the elderly 
but indomitable Mr. Green, Dr. Haskovec, crouched 
over the microphone in his underground hideout 
(where every visitor is carefully frisked for surgical 
instruments), broadcasting over his illegal radio— 
known affectionately among the oppressed masses as 
WNBC. “The Tory coalition that controls Congress,” 
said Mr. Green, “listens only to big business.” And he 
called upon the toiling masses to rise in their might— 
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the date set for the uprising is Tuesday November 4, 
1952—and cast the capitalists out. A few hours later, 
Philip Murray, over his illegal radio—known as WJZ— 
blamed “corporate greed” for high prices and high 
taxes. Cheer up, Dr. H., America’s labor leaders are 
doing O.K. In fact, the only people here who seem 
to have no will or convictions of their own are the 
members of the Communist party. 


Risks of German unification 

After having soft-pedaled the theme of the unifica- 
tion of Germany for some time, the Kremlin is back 
at it stronger than ever. Otto Grotewohl, East German 
Premier, has renewed the bid to the West Germans 
for “free all-German elections.” West German Chancel- 
lor Adenauer countered with a fourteen-point program 
under which his Government would agree to such 
elections. The move is undoubtedly calculated by the 
Kremlin to distract the Germans from the current 
negotiations to integrate Western Germany with the 
Atlantic Pact nations and to begin German rearma- 
ment. There are indications that the East Germans, 
on orders from the Kremlin, may accede to Adenauer’s 
conditions in the hope that, although a truly free elec- 
tion would mean a non-Communist Germany right 
now, it would also very likely mean an unarmed Ger- 
many. The Social Democrats, putting butter before 
guns, would probably emerge as the strongest party. 
That is just what the Russians want. The French, on 
the other hand, would show great alarm over a unified 
Germany at this critical hour. The desire of all Ger- 
mans to see their country’s unity restored is, of course, 
understandable, and the United States should show 
more appreciation of this deep-seated feeling. The 
trouble right now is that the impetus towards unifica- 
tion in the West comes from groups whose foreign 
policy is very short-sighted. These are the Socialists, 
the industrialists and German Protestants who follow 
the lead of Pastor Niemoeller. The latter want to 
bring the largely Protestant population of East Ger- 
many back into the fold to redress the preponderance 
which Catholics now enjoy in the West. The hard 
fact remains that the Christian Democrats of the West 
—largely but by no means exclusively Catholic—are 
the only ones we can depend on to keep Germany close 
to her Atlantic allies. Immediate unification therefore 
poses very serious risks which ought to be forestalled 
for the present. 


Bonn promises restitution to Jews 

Dr. Nehemiah Robinson, director of the Institute 
of Jewish Affairs of the World Jewish Congress, has 
misgivings regarding the German attitude toward 
Jews. Writing in the Jewish Advocate (Boston) for 
September 27 he declares that the typical German “is 
unable to conceive the real degradation and perversity 
of the Nazi regime and is unwilling to admit that 
Germany committed any wrong, let alone genocidal 
crimes.” On the same day that the above sweeping 
generalization was published, Chancellor Konrad 











Adenauer, taking note of similar misgivings through- 
out the world, made a most telling reply before the 
Bundestag in Bonn. He declared that “the great ma- 
jority of the German people abhorred the crimes com- 
mitted against the Jews and had no part in them.” He 
reminded the world of the many Germans who con- 
scientiously risked their lives to save Jews. “But un- 
speakable crimes were perpetrated in the name of the 
German people,” he continued, “which impose upon 
them the obligation to make moral and material 
amends, both as regards the damage that individual 
Jews have suffered and as regards Jewish property for 
which there are no longer individual claimants.” Chan- 
cellor Adenauer promised that the government would 
pass the necessary restitution laws and properly imple- 
ment them in accordance with the ability of the Ger- 
man people to pay. This was being done, he declared, 
“in order to facilitate the way to a spiritual purging 
of unheard-of-suffering.” All believers will thank God 
for this honest and noble promise of amendment. A 
prompt fulfillment of this promise will go far toward 
wiping out an ugly chapter in history. 


Herder’s 150 years 

One of the joys, as well as one of the annoyances, 
of a publisher’s life is the curious habit many people 
have of treating a publishing concern or a periodical 
as if it were a person. The transgressions (real or 
imaginary) of former editors are visited on their suc- 
cessors, who are told, “This is what you (sic) said or 
wrote, twenty-two years ago!” But latter-day progeny 
can also borrow glory from their predecessors. B. 
Herder & Co., Germany’s great publishing house, to- 
day basks in the glory of a century and a half of pub- 
lishing achievements. On October 13 of this year 
Herder’s celebrated the 150th anniversary of its found- 
ing at Meersburg on Lake Constance by Bartholomew 
Herder (1774-1839). Four generations of Herders have 
headed the publishing house: Bartholomew; his son, 
Benjamin (1818-1888); Benjamin’s son Hermann 
(1864-1987); and its present director general, Her- 
mann’s son-in-law, Dr. Theophil Herder-Dorneich. The 
American branch of B. Herder & Co., located in St. 
Louis, dates from 1878. Other branches were estab- 
lished in Vienna, London, Rome, Barcelona and Tokyo. 
The house has to its credit 33,000 titles in 67 languages, 
among which are numbered an impressive series of 
monumental works, such as the eight-volume History 
of the German People by Johannes Janssen, the six- 
teen-volume History of the Popes by Ludwig Pastor, 
and a galaxy of lexicons and encyclopedias, including 
the technically superb Grosse Herder, which appeared 
in twelve volumes from 1931 on, and was banned by 
Hitler. Herder’s people are particularly proud of the 
great width and scope of their publishing record. To- 
day, despite the destruction of their Freiburg head- 
quarters through bombing in 1944, they are on deck 
with over 400 titles, new and republished. The America 
Press congratulates them, and looks forward to the 
fulfillment of their second century in the year 2001. 
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Hour of decision in Korea 

On October 3 the White House announced that 
Soviet scientists had succeeded in touching off their 
second atomic explosion within two years. Almost 
simultaneously came a UN communiqué reporting a 
large-scale, five-division offensive against a massive 
Red build-up in Korea. The extent of the attack in- 
dicates that the UN command has given up all hope 
of an armistice. The battle flared from a point within 
five miles of Kaesong northeastward to Kumhwa, an 
anchor town of the so-called Iron Triangle, forty miles 
away. Did President Truman time his dramatic an- 
nouncement to prepare the public for the final break- 
down of armistice talks? Unquestionably, the situation 
in Korea has reached a showdown stage. We may not 
be able to defer much longer the very grave decision 
of carrying the conflict into the enemy’s privileged 
sanctuary (Am. 9/22, p. 591). Now that the Reds have 
rejected a chance for an honorable peace, we shall 
have to decide whether or not we are prepared to take 
risks we could not afford six months or a year ago. 
The Korean stalemate cannot go on indefinitely. Gen- 
eral Bradley’s recent visit to the front may have had 
that decision in view. On top of the disconcerting news 
from Korea, the President’s announcement means that 
events are also becoming more acute on the inter- 
national front. Despite Soviet claims to the contrary, 
Russia is a contestant in an atomic armament race. 
The free world had best gird itself for a new crisis. 


“Thomson for President’ 

A young fellow by the name of Bobby Thomson, 
from Staten Island, turned Manhattan upside down 
at 3.57 P.M. on the dark, muggy afternoon of Wednes- 
day, October 3. An impromptu parade was started in 
Times Square. Otherwise normal citizens unfurled 
banners proclaiming “Thomson for President.” The 
young fellow had just taken a baseball, pitched “letter- 
high and inside,” and stroked it into the left-field 
grandstand at the Polo Grounds, home of the New 
York Giants. This ninth-inning home run wrested 
salvation from impending doom and gave the Giants 
the odd game of the three-game play-off against the 
Brooklyn Dodgers by a score of 5-4. To understand 
the hysteria you have to realize that the Giants had 
plunged their rooters in gloom by losing eleven 
straight games to start the season, had trailed the 
Dodgers by thirteen games as late as August 11, won 
37 of their last 44 games to wind up the season in a 
dead tie with faltering Flatbush—the “super-colossal” 
sure thing in the National League. They forged into 
first place for the first time on Monday, October 2, by 
beating the “Bums” 3-1, only to fall ingloriously into a 
tie the next day by losing, 10-0. The ecstatic outpouring 
of the sports scribes twenty-four hours later almost 
passed belief. “Reality has strangled invention.” And 
(in 83 lines of verse, a clever parody on the Bard): 
“Friends, Dodgers, countrymen, lend me your ears; I 
come to bury Brooklyn, not to praise it.” The New York 
Yankees, alas, meanwhile rested for the . . . (kill? ). 
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CORRUPTION AS AN ISSUE 

Without any doubt, revelations during the past year 
of corruption in public life have shaken the political 
lethargy of the American people. Compared to the 
Brannan plan, for example, the issue of honesty in 
public life is very simple. The vast majority of voters 
in both parties want to get rid of grafters as soon as 
the culprits are identified. 

Identifying them, however, is not easy. Gifts of 
deep freezes and a mink coat do not quite add up to 
graft. What has come out of the investigation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation so far has un- 
bared a “lowering of public morality,” a decline in 
“honor,” what is considered by many an unethical 
use of “influence,” rather than legally punishable mis- 
conduct. Whatever the final verdict may be on the 
connection of William M. Boyle, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, with the American 
Lithofold Corporation, taxpayers are reassured by the 
fact that the company has repaid in full the $645,000 
it borrowed from the RFC. This fact does not, of 
course, excuse the improper use of political influence 
in getting the loans, if such was used. 

Two weeks ago John B. Dunlap, new U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, suspended the collector 
in San Francisco and eight of his aides. The former 
collector in Boston has been indicted. The dismissed 
collector in St. Louis did business on the side, as came 
out in the Lithofold hearings. The former chief of the 
Federal Alcohol Tax Unit in New York has admitted 
that he solicited business for Lithofold from liquor 
concerns which fell under his direct surveillance as a 
Federal officer. . 

On September 27 President Truman proposed that 
Congress require all top Federal officials—including 
legislators, judges and principal officers of national 
political parties—-to make annual public declarations 
of all their income, gifts and loans not excepted. Al- 
though this proposal has been brushed off as a “cheap” 
political volley to meet the rising volume of unfavor- 
able publicity about the Administration’s alleged cor- 
ruption, the suggestion might well be adopted. Why 
shouldn’t the people know about the business connec- 
tions of Government officials who pass, administer and 
adjudicate laws intimately affecting such businesses? 

It is hard to say whether there is more dishonesty in 
politics today or more of it being revealed. It is a 
truism of American politics that there is much more 
graft on the State and local than on the Federal level. 
The two-party system, whose vigorous operation is the 
best antidote to political misbehavior, works at full 
tilt in Washington. The party out of power digs night 
and day to “get the goods” on the party in power. This, 
however, is but one aspect of morality in public life. 
The voter and the legislator can be guided by wholly 
selfish motives and work serious harm and even in- 
justice on others. Infidelity to duty is more conspicuous 
in some cases than in others. Wherever it occurs, we 
should give it its proper name—without exaggeration 
or hypocrisy. R. C. H. 
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Late in the summer, Senator Taft listed three issues 
that would be the crucial ones in the next Presidential 
campaign. They were: 1) corruption in public, and 
especially Federal, office; 2) the tendency of the pres- 
ent Administration toward “socialism”; and 3) foreign 
policy, especially in the Far East. It will be interesting 
for students of politics during the coming months to 
see how good a prophet the senior Senator from Ohio 
turns out to be. 

To take his issues in reverse order, foreign policy 
in this day and age is a very tricky peg on which to 
hang a political campaign. For one thing, the initiative 
there lies, not with Mr. Taft’s party, but with the Ad- 
ministration. All sorts of things are likely to turn up 
to help the Democrats, and there will be little the Re- 
publicans can do about it. Witness, in the very recent 
past, the San Francisco peace conference on Japan 
and the Ottawa meeting of the North Atlantic Powers, 
the visit of General de Lattre de Tassigny from Indo- 
China and of Premier De Gasperi from Italy. A dozen 
such incidents are likely to occur between now and 
November, 1952, in the ordinary course of events, and 
the Administration will always be in the saddle to 
guide public opinion in its own favor. 

On the “socialism” issue Mr. Taft is on firmer politi- 
cal ground. Shrewdly used, this could be a powerful 
lever for lifting many a Southern Senator and Repre- 
sentative away from loyalty to Mr. Truman, and that 
may be Mr. Taft’s strategy. Nobody really believes 
that the Northern Democrats (and the “liberal” Re- 
publican wing which frequently votes with them) are 
Marxist-inspired, but the charge that the majority seeks 
every solution in Federal intervention has just enough 
truth in it to make the issue stick. Ironically, back in 
the late *twenties, this was the precise accusation, 
sharpened by the late Charles Michelson, which de- 
feated Hoover in November, 1932. 

The “corruption-in-government” issue may turn out 
to be the decisive one. Historically, in our country, 
each party, when it has been in power long enough, 
has become complacent about “the boys” getting what 
was coming to them. Has that been happening now? 
It certainly looks like it. Not that they lifted anything 
from the public till (as the Tweed Ring did). The 
process looks more subtle. In its more common form, 
it consists in steering into the hands of favored persons 
or companies and away from competitors the normal 
favors, loans and contracts which government confers. 
There may be injustice in this and, if a fee is passed, 
also the crime of bribery. 

At its best, the whole thing smacks of an immoral 
outlook, even if a law was not actually violated. It is 
well that Democratic Senators like Fulbright and 
Douglas are trying to clean it up. Wz1_FRmD Parsons 


The first postwar International Eucharistic Congress 
will be held in Barcelona, Spain, May 27-June 1, 1952. 
Cardinal Spellman of New York will lead a pilgrimage 
of 600, sailing from New York on May 16, on the S. S. 
Constitution. 

p> The Catholic University of America Press has is- 
sued in one volume papers given at the C. U. work- 
shops on marriage and the family and the Cana In- 
stitutes of 1947-1950. Edited by Dr. Alphonse Clemens, 
Marriage Education and Counselling is the work of 
twelve experts on marriage problems. 

p> As part of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine’s program to bring religious instruction to all, 
advanced classes for adults will be conducted through- 
out New Hampshire by a staff of fifteen priests and 
seventeen nuns. Bishop Matthew F. Brady of Man- 
chester has assigned the New Testament as the sub- 
ject matter. 

b> Fifty years ago, a group of fifteen men and women, 
most of them converts, met with Rev. Alexander Doyle, 
C.S.P., to found the National Catholic Converts’ 
League. Now known as the St. Paul Guild, this organ- 
ization assists converts, notably by giving temporary 
financial aid to those who have lost their livelihood 
by reason of conversion. The Guild will offer a Solemn 
Mass of Thanksgiving in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York City, as the liturgical celebration of the Golden 
Anniversary. 

B The school of law established last February by 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J., has been 
placed on the list of approved law schools by a vote 
of the House of Delegates of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Dr. John Wu, former Chinese Ambassador 
to the Vatican, is on the school’s faculty. 

B The Christian Brothers Education Association has 
voted to establish a seminar which will set up a li- 
brary of past and current UNESCO publications “to 
facilitate investigation of problems common to our 
educational objectives,” and to aid UNESCO in spread- 
ing Christian culture and preserving world peace. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary general of 
the National Catholic Education Association and mem- 
ber for the last five years of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, proposed the move and sug- 
gested that the seminar publish annually an analysis 
of UNESCO publications from the Catholic view- 
point. 

p> At the 7th National Convention of Diocesan Direc- 
tors of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
it was announced that U. S. Catholics will be asked 
to contribute a day’s pay to the missions on Oct. 21, 
Mission Sunday. Americans, it was emphasized, must 
now bear much of the burden of mission support, since 
many European nations are at present unable to give 
substantial sums. R. V. L. 
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Our Republic depends 
on religious convictions 


Regardless of who fills it, the office of President of the 
United States enjoys the highest prestige in the world 
of temporal affairs. For this reason President Truman's 
elaboration of what religion means to the United 
States and to the world, presented in his September 
28 address to the first meeting of the Washington 
Pilgrimage of American Churchmen, may come to 
occupy a unique place in the history of the Presidency. 
Two passages which have evoked critical comment 
are dealt with elsewhere in these pages. 

“You have come here,” Mr. Truman told his audience 
of Protestant clergy and laymen, “to emphasize the 
fact that this nation was founded on religious princi- 
ples.” Mr. Truman reaffirmed the fact that the United 
States was established by men who believed in God 
and believed that He had created this nation. As evi- 
dence of this truth he cited the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence’s affirmation of God as the source of human 
rights. Moreover, the Founding Fathers publicly 
acknowledged their debt to Divine Providence. 

The makers of our Constitution believed, too, in 
religious toleration. The President was careful to 
ascribe this principle to “Lord Baltimore, a Catholic,” 
as well as to Roger Williams (whose “toleration,” by 
the way, did not embrace Catholics) and William 
Penn. This belief of the founders that religion is the 
foundation-stone of this Republic persists: 

Millions of Americans since then have believed 
that the keeping of our Republic depends upon 
keeping the deep religious convictions on which 
it was founded. 


What has religion contributed to American democracy? 


... amoral integrity, a concern for justice and 
human welfare, a sense of human equality, a love 
of human freedom and a practice of brotherhood 
which are necessary to the life of our national 
institutions. 

If we test ourselves according to the religious stand- 
ards the Founding Fathers set up, the President in- 
sisted, “we cannot be satisfied with things as they are.” 
We must keep “striving . . . to make things better in 
accordance with the divine Commandments.” 

First, we must “constantly strive for social justice 
in the life of this Republic.” We must, too, “struggle 
to maintain our civil liberties.” Religious men “must 
always keep the way open for self-criticism.” We must 
avoid the pitfall of “self-righteousness.” 

“We must,” declared Mr. Truman, here echoing the 
demands of his critics, “work for morality in public 
life and in private life.” His language was clear 
enough: “We must stamp out crime, and eliminate 
corruption. We must have high standards of personal 
conduct.” In the end, even all this will not be enough. 
In language reminiscent of our Lord’s prediction of 
the Last Judgment, the President declared: “The final 
question that will be asked of us, as individuals and 
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as a society, is ‘what have we done for our fellow 
man?” 

These are the divine injunctions we must follow 
“to preserve a world civilization in which man’s belief 
in God can survive.” This goal can be reached only by 
“resisting the expansion of a Power that is hostile to 
all that we believe in,” and by averting the shattering 
catastrophe of world war. 

As an expression of the social role of religion, it is 
very doubtful whether any President of the United 
States has ever matched this statement. 


Mr. Truman on 
religious unity 


In his address to the Washington Pilgrimage the 
President wound up with a series of remarks on the 
delicate subject of religious unity. Whatever might 
have been Mr. Truman’s intention, the daily press 
chose to regard these passages as most “newsworthy.” 
A typical headline ran “Truman Deplores Religious 
Disunity.” In view of the common habit of writing 
off doctrinal differences as mere “sectarian bickering,” 
it is not surprising that the following passage, fre- 
quently quoted by reporters, has given offense: 

In this crisis of human affairs, all men who pro- 
fess a belief in God should unite in asking His 
help and guidance. We should lay aside our dif- 
ferences and come together now—for never have 
our differences seemed so petty and insignificant 
as they do in the face of the peril we confront 
today (emphasis added). 


This is a tantalizingly vague assertion, which the con- 
text of the address does little to clarify. 

The President went on to say that “for some time” 
he had been trying, without success, “to bring a num- 
ber of the great religious leaders of the world together 
in a common affirmation.” He said he had asked them 
“to join in one common act which will affirm those re- 
ligious and moral principles on which all agree.” Al- 
though the urgency of this joining of forces is obvious, 
and has been stressed by recent Popes, the President 
felt compelled to complain that 

even the Christian churches have not yet found 
themselves able to say, with one voice, that Christ 
is their Master and Redeemer and the source of 
their strength against the hosts of irreligion and 
danger to the world . . . They haven’t been able 
to agree on as simple a statement as that. I have 
been working at it for years. 


Though, unfortunately, some Protestant leaders might 
not subscribe to this perfectly acceptable affirmation, 








it is unlikely that the major difficulty sprang from the 
doctrines expressed. 

To what efforts was the President referring? At a 
press conference last August Mr. Truman said that 
Myron C. Taylor, who resigned as the President's rep- 
resentative to the Holy See on January 18, 1950, was 
helping to organize the moral forces of the world 
in the cause of peace. When he resigned, Mr. Taylor 
took occasion to say that from 1947 on he had con- 
sulted with religious leaders of “many faiths in many 
lands.” He had, he said, talked with groups of both 
Protestant and Catholic leaders in this country. 

That Mr. Taylor continued these efforts after his 
resignation is clear. He had a private audience with 
the Holy Father last summer, in the course of a tour 
which apparently also included conferences with non- 
Catholic religious leaders on the Continent. 

If Mr. Taylor proposed to Pope Pius XII that His 
Holiness join with other “great religious leaders of the 
world” in a common affirmation of religious faith, it is 
easy to see why His Holiness would decline. Non- 
Catholics might not understand the reason, but the 
Holy Father could scarcely give the impression that 
other “religious leaders of the world” were on a par 
with the Vicar of Christ. The President’s proposal, on 
this score, was much too ambitious. 

There is precedent for a cooperative affirmation on 
the part of American religious leaders. On October 7, 
1943, Catholic, Jewish and Protestant religious lead- 
ers here simultaneously issued a “Declaration on World 
Peace,” couched in identical terms, which was much 
more specific than what the President seems to have 
had in mind. 

The Papacy has, in fact, frequently urged all be- 
lievers to join forces, as Pope Pius XI expressed it, in 
the “battle of the powers of darkness against the very 
idea of divinity.” Pope Pius XII, in his Christmas Mes- 
sage of 1942, bade “all who are united with Us at 
least by the bond of faith in God” to close ranks 
against the common enemy. At the same time, the 
Holy Father must take occasion at times to remind 
all men that the true center of religious unity, estab- 
lished by Christ Himself, is the Catholic Church. If 
the President was referring mainly to the unwillingness 
of non-Catholic leaders to submerge their anti-Catholic 
animosities, we naturally sympathize with him. 

One thing is certain: it is hardly the function of the 
President to decide what religious differences are 
“petty and insignificant” and what are important, ir- 
reconcilable and incompatible with a “common affirma- 
tion.” In our judgment, therefore, Mr. Truman’s lan- 
guage was at least ill-advised. 


Iran’s oil before the UN 


While Sir Gladwyn Jebb, British delegate to the UN, 
was presenting his country’s case in the Iranian oil 
dispute before the Security Council on October 1, 350 
British technicians were preparing to quit Anglo- 
Iranian’s huge refinery at Abadan. Though Sir Gladwyn 
was pleading for maintenance of the Anglo-Iranian 


company’s status quo in Iran until the dispute was re- 
solved, the British Foreign Office ordered the evacua- 
tion “in view of the uncertainties of the situation.” 

The British UN delegate presented a most persuasive 
statement of his country’s case. At its conclusion the 
Council voted to adjourn until October 11 to give 
Iran’s Premier Mossadegh a chance to appear in per- 
son. If he has nothing better to offer than the usual 
hysterics which have been keeping Iranian public 
opinion at fever pitch since last March, it should not 
be difficult for the Council to decide where reason 
resides. 

Iran will probably argue that the oil issue is purely 
internal and that therefore the UN has no jurisdiction. 
As a matter of fact no one questions Iran’s right to 
nationalize the development of her own natural re- 
sources. Britain herself has agreed to nationalization 
in principle (AM. 9/1, p. 510), but the dispute in- 
volves much more than the question of nationalization 
of Iran’s oil. As Sir Gladwyn pointed out: 

How could we be expected simply to hand over 
property which represents a vast labor and out- 
lay on the part of the British people in return for 
a vague suggestion of compensation which in prac- 
tice may amount to nothing at all? 


In brief, Britain is concerned with protecting one of 
her largest investments abroad. (The British Govern- 
ment controls 58 per cent of AIOC’s stock.) The dis- 
pute, which is potentially a threat to international 
peace and security, involves the United Kingdom and 
Iran. It is not a mere internal quarrel. Articles 33 and 
86 of the Charter give Britain the right to lay such 
an issue before the UN. 

Britain’s hands have not been absolutely clean in 
Iran. Jebb admitted as much when he said: “It is quite 
true that Iranians have not hitherto played a very 
great part in what should have been a joint under- 
taking.” Had a more liberal share of profits been of- 
fered the country five years ago, the present catas- 
trophe might never have occurred. 

On the other hand, AIOC has brought greater bene- 
fits to the poverty-stricken country than have her 
wealthy landowner politicians. In the first really caus- 
tic statement a British spokesman has yet made in 
the oil dispute, Jebb declared: 

Realizing that reforms are due if the condition 
of the people is not to become too intolerable, they 
[the politicians] seek to inflame the people against 
the foreigner in a desperate effort to extract more 
money from the latter which would otherwise 
have to come out of their own pockets, or, b 
expropriation to seize and realize assets to whic 
they have no right and which they cannot in any 
circumstances develop. 


There is much to be said for the argument that Iran’s 
political leaders are merely riding the wave of na- 
tionalist fervor sweeping the country. They forget, 
however, that the extremism they engender can back- 
fire. 

This is not yet the age of self-sufficiency for the 
smaller nations. The countries of Asia need the in- 
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dustrialized West. If the larger and richer countries 
are expected to sacrifice many of the advantages they 
have held in the past, so too is restraint demanded of 
the smaller nations. Nationalism can be a good thing 
but like all good things it can be pushed too far and 
too fast. It may yet push Iran down the road to eco- 
nomic chaos. 


Premier De Gasperi’s mission 
Italy’s Premier, Alcide De Gasperi, is with difficulty 
defending himself against Opposition charges that his 
recent mission to America del Nord was a dismal fail- 
ure. His opponents base their attacks on the Three- 
Power Declaration and the U. S.-Italian communiqué 
of September 26. Dr. De Gasperi is handicapped in 
his rebuttal because those statements reflect only part 
of what he actually accomplished over here. 

The Premier made five major requests: 1) for re- 
vision of the 194, Peace Treaty; 2) for the return to 
Italy of the Free Territory of Trieste; 3) for admission 
to the United Nations; 4) for the temporary easing of 
U. S. immigration laws; 5) for increased U. S. military 
expenditures in Italy. 

His opponents are being utterly unreasonable in 
claiming that Dr. De Gasperi should have brought 
back signed and sealed agreements. Not one of those 
problems is susceptible of easy or immediate solution. 
What the Premier brought back, as a matter of fact, 
is not nearly so important as what he left here—a force- 
ful yet dignified presentation of Italy’s case. 

We do not mean to imply that Dr. De Gasperi 
actually returned empty-handed. France, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States have already taken the first 
steps toward revision of the Peace Treaty. If they 
did not formally reaffirm their March 20, 1948 ap- 
proval of returning Trieste to Italy, they did not dis- 
avow it, as Dr. De Gasperi’s foes had prophesied. They 
explicitly denounced Russia’s three vetoes of Italy’s 
UN candidacy and pledged “every effort to secure 
Italy’s membership.” 

Dr. De Gasperi’s urgent appeal for a temporary in- 
crease in Italy’s immigration quota met with only vague 
assurances that the United States would cooperate in 
an international organization to work on European 
over-population. This is less a reflection on Dr. De Gas- 
peri than upon the political savvy of the Administra- 
tion. Italy’s quota is now something less than 6,000 a 
year. During the six war years, 36,709 quota numbers 
were unused. President Truman needlessly antagonized 
eight million Americans of Italian descent and de- 
prived Dr. De Gasperi of a strong talking point at 
home when he did not even promise to request Con- 
gress to liberalize Italy’s quota. 

Finally, in the matter of economic aid, it is inevitable 
that the Atlantic allies will place large arms orders 
with now idle Italian factories. But the results of Dr. 
De Gasperi’s efforts toward that end will not be evi- 
dent for many months. That is another reason for ask- 
ing his countrymen to defer final judgment on his mis- 
sion until all the results are in. 
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A job for layfolk 

We Americans like to think that we do a bang-up job 
of everything, including religious instruction. But 
have we much grounds for complacency? There are 
many thousands of adult Catholics whose knowledge 
of the faith they profess is, to say the least, sketchy 
and rudimentary. 

Worse still, there are hundreds of thousands of Cath- 
olic elementary-school children, who, through parental 
neglect or other reasons, grow up as almost religious 
illiterates. Nobody knows exactly how many Catholic 
children are attending the public schools without get- 
ting any religious instruction outside of school hours. 
Obviously nobody can estimate with any precision 
how many parents of such children undertake to in- 
struct them at home. Somewhere in the neighborhood 
of three million Catholic children seem to be attend- 
ing public elementary schools. The Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine estimates that not over half of them 
are getting systematic religious instruction. 

Then there is the perennial problem of improving 
the methods used in teaching religion in our own ele- 
mentary and high schools. The Confraternity is natural- 
ly interested in this field, too, partly because it looks 
to our schools for recruits to help in instructing adults 
and Catholic children in public schools. 

The organization geared to handle this threefold 
problem is the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
whose Ninth National Congress will be held at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, November 7-9. According to 
Church law, the Confraternity should exist in every 
parish, and it should reach the lives of every member 
of the parish. It calls for the active participation of 
the people in the pews, who have a twofold obliga- 
tion—to teach, according to the individual’s capacity, 
and to learn more about the faith they profess. Pope 
Pius XII, in a message to the last Confraternity Con- 
gress, held in Boston, declared five years ago: 


Priests will not suffice for the work; the sisters, 
to whom the Church in America owes such an 
incalculable debt, will not suffice. The laity must 
lend their valiant cooperation. 


Although many priests and religious will attend the 
coming Congress, apostolic layfolk, ready to help 
themselves and others, will also be on hand. Geniuses 
are welcome but not required. 

Parents will profit greatly from the Parent-Educator 
program, which prepares them for their noble task 
of teaching religion to their children at home. Tech- 
niques to meet the needs of rural and urban parishes, 
parochial- and public-school children, adult discussion 
clubs and a dozen other situations will be presented 
by experts. Any willing lay person can find a job he 
can do. In the words of Cardinal Stritch, who invited 
the Congress to his Archdiocese, “we need a vigorous, 
strong Catechetical Renaissance.” That renaissance 
can be accomplished only if lay Catholics cooperate in 
large numbers. They can begin by going to Chicago, 
November 7-9. 
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Socialism, Marxism 
and secularism 





Benjamin L. Masse 





F ROM THE BRITISH Socialist Commentary, the 
editors of Trans-atlantic, monthly newsletter of ECA’s 
Office of Labor Advisers, reprinted in their August 
number an extremely significant article on contempo- 
rary socialism by Haakon Lie. Mr. Lie is secretary of 
the Norwegian Labor party and also a prominent fig- 
ure in world Socialist circles. Read in conjunction with 
the resolutions adopted last July at the Socialist Con- 
gress in Frankfort, Germany, at which the new Social- 
ist International was born, his article presents an 
authoritative picture of socialism today. Since it is a 
somewhat different picture, I believe, from the one 
most Americans carry in their minds, it may be worth 
while to have a look at it. 

Mr. Lie begins his article with a brief history of 
postwar socialism. 

With the collapse of the short-lived Nazi empire, 
the pre-war Socialist parties of Europe rapidly re- 
established themselves and took a prominent part in 
rebuilding their shattered countries. In Britain and 
the Scandinavian lands, Socialist labor parties dom- 
inated the government. Elsewhere they shared author- 
ity in coalition cabinets with Christian Democrats, 
Peasants, Liberals and Communists. This was also 
true in Eastern Europe, where Socialist parties grew 
by leaps and bounds immediately after the war. Over- 
seas, labor parties governed in Australia and New 
Zealand and quickly became a leading force in the 
new State of Israel. 

Under the circumstances it was natural for the 
various Socialist parties to seek some kind of inter- 
national collaboration. With the British and Scandi- 
navian parties assuming leadership, the Committee of 
International Socialist Conferences (COMISCO) was 
set up and functioned as a research, information and 
liaison center. It had no authority, however, to act 
or make policy for its constituent members. 

There were some Socialist leaders at the time, espe- 
cially in France and Belgium, who argued for a 
stronger body, one that could initiate concerted action 
on a global scale and make “democratic socialism a 
world force.” For two hard-headed reasons they were 
overruled by the British and Scandinavian parties. In 
the first place, as the dominant parties in their respec- 
tive countries, burdened with the duty of government, 
the British and Scandinavian parties could not very 
well subordinate their policy-making to an interna- 
tional body. They had a prior commitment to their 
respective electorates, the denial of which would have 
seemed, and would in fact have been, unpatriotic. 

In the second place, the British and Scandinavians 





European Socialists are taking stock of the situation 
caused by the war and the subsequent growth of 
Soviet power, which is threatening the free world. 
Father Masse here studies recent manifestations of 
the search of the Socialists for a new standing ground 
where they can save both democratic liberties and 


revised socialist principles. 


were fearful of the Kremlin’s reaction to any effort 
to re-establish an effective Socialist International. With 
the Red Army occupying Eastern and Central Europe, 
it would have been a simple matter for the ruthless 
gang in Moscow to liquidate all the growing Socialist 
parties east of the Iron Curtain. The British and 
Scandinavians had plenty of reason to suspect that the 
Politburo would grasp at even the shadow of an 
excuse to get rid of them. Affiliation with a strong 
international body not responsible to Moscow would 
have been much more than a shadow of excuse. By 
threatening the monolithic structure which the Krem- 
lin was even then plotting for all its reluctant satellites, 
it would have invited instant reprisal. 

In addition to these reasons, such a wide disparity 
of power existed among the various Socialist groups, 
and such broad differences of doctrine, that anything 
like a disciplined closing of ranks seemed out of the 
question. So COMISCO was founded as a pale, in- 
effectual substitute for a Socialist International. 

Mr. Lie wonders now whether that decision was 
the right one, whether, as he puts it, “we, the present 
Socialist generation, have wasted opportunities.” By 
establishing the Cominform in the fall of 1947, the 
Kremlin plainly judged that the necessity for osten- 
sibly honest coalitions of Communists and other 
parties had ceased to exist. Protected by Red Army 
bayonets, the puppet Communist parties were pre- 
pared to take over. The seizure of power in Czecho- 
slovakia in February, 1948, sealed that judgment, and 
sealing it, doomed to futility or extinction all the 
Socialist parties in Eastern Europe. “One by one they 
disappeared,” writes Mr. Lie, “after a most humili- 
ating capitulation.” 

This debacle in Eastern Europe, together with sev- 
eral other discouraging developments, notably the 
weakness of socialism in Italy and France, leads Mr. 
Lie to observe: 

It is not easy today to be optimistic about inter- 
national socialism. In our age the cheerful outlook 
which sustained the pioneers of our movement 
through privations and persecutions is hard to 
maintain. Democracy is not by a law of nature ex- 
panding within the nations and from country to 
country. There is no such thing as an inevitable 
gradual growth towards a Socialist society. 


To confuse and bedevil democratic Socialists still 

more there is the “ruthless dictatorship” in Moscow: 
What is worse, and what our pioneers would 
never have imagined, a world Power, ruled by 


the iron fist of a dictatorship, claims to have in- 
troduced socialism and is using sections of the 
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labor movement to promote imperialist aims. in 
the name of socialism, genuine socialism is being 
suppressed, slave labor introduced and _ funda- 
mental human rights stamped out. This has 
brought about an ideological confusion which is 
hampering the common action of those forces 
which should unite for human progress. 
The nature of the challenge being what it is, the task 
which this generation of Socialists must undertake, 
Mr. Lie believes is, clear enough. They must work to 
restore the dynamism of “democratic socialism,” so 
that it can take its place in the vanguard of forces 
working for human betterment. But 


starting point for a new theory of socialism on a 

realistic foundation. 
Mr. Lie has no doubt about the direction the new 
theory must take. It must move away from state 
ownership and the class struggle as the means par 
excellence of achieving social justice. Brought up to 
regard “the class struggle and public ownership as 
the fundamentals of socialism,” Mr. Lie appeals to 
the successful Norwegian experience to show how 
great is the change which has occurred since the 
naive, simplicist days of the nineteenth century: 


Today the movement I repre- 





how can this be done? 

Mr. Lie argues first of all that the 
international organization must be 
overhauled. (The Norwegian leader 
hoped that this might be accomplished 
at the Frankfort Congress.) He points 
out that in the half-decade since the 
end of the war some of the differences 
which earlier hindered a close work- 
ing unity have been reconciled. The 
line supported by the British and 
Scandinavian Socialists has come to 
be so generally accepted by the con- 
tinental Marxists that unity, at least 
for propaganda purposes, is now pos- 
sible. Even if the same reasons existed 
as before for denying the new inter- 
national the authority to impose pol- 





W hether socialism be con- 
sidered as a doctrine or as 
an historical fact or as a 
movement, if it really re- 
main socialism, it cannot 
be brought into harmony 
with the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church... the 
reason being that it con- 
cewes human society in a 
way utterly foreign to 
Christian truth. 
Pius XI 
Quadragesimo Anno 


sent preaches the need for co- 
operation among all strata of so- 
ciety, and stresses continually that 
socialism is not the same as na- 
tionalization. The Norwegian La- 
bor party concentrates as its prac- 
tical policy today on four objec- 
tives: to raise the standards of 
living; to provide social security; 
to guarantee the freedom of the 
individual; and to develop a rich 
and harmonious communal life 
(emphasis added). 


Thus, nationalization can be justified 
only in special circumstances, when 
it increases production or promotes 
economic stability. And even then it 
“must be balanced against the de- 
mand for freedom—freedom also from 








icy on the national parties, there was 
nothing to prevent their combining to counter the 
world-wide propaganda effort of the Kremlin. 


A revamping of the international machinery was 
not enough, however: “the ideological basis of our 
movement needs to be overhauled.” Mr. Lie concedes 
that the need for revision is less true of the British 
Labor party than it is of the other parties, since in 
Britain “Marxism never played the same role as on 
the Continent.” He continues: 


Today Marxism has outlived itself by trans- 
forming itself into a religion, and Marxist theory 
has very little influence on the practical activities 
even of those parties which claim to be Marxist. 
What is presented as “Marxist science” seems to 
me pitifully feeble. Nor has Marxist doctrine been 
developed during the past decades—a stagnation 
which is in grotesque contrast with its emphasis 
on development and social change. 


Nor is it only the stagnation of Marxism which impels 
Socialists to hammer out a new ideology. They are 
moved in the same direction “because in the more 
developed countries we are charged with the heavy 
responsibility of governing the community—with vision 
and reason, and not by force.” Such a responsibility 


... demands that the interests of all members of 
the nation, not only those of organized labor, be 
taken into account. This double task—to govern 
the community and at the same time conduct a 
trial of strength within it—seems an appropriate 
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domination by the power of an ever- 
growing state machine.” 

Another reason for recasting Socialist dogma is the 
necessity of establishing close working relations with 
the American labor movement, which is “numerically 
and economically” the strongest labor movement in 
the free world. Although Mr. Lie does not believe 
that U. S. labor leaders hold quite so firmly to a 
system of free enterprise as their words would seem 
to indicate, he appreciates that the stale dogmas of 
nineteenth-century socialism have no appeal to them 
whatsoever. If European Socialists expect to collabo- 
rate with U. S. trade unionists, they will have to aban- 
don their traditional Marxist ideology. 

With a vigorously functioning international center 
and with a new ideology Mr. Lie believes that Social- 
ists can “give the world a goal different from the one 
of preserving the status quo’: 

We, the Socialists, have ideas; we have a move- 
ment that can bring about a better world, a world 
worth fighting for, a world where freedom of 
thought is united with genuine humanitarianism 
and social justice. 


To what extent did the Frankfort Congress accept 
Mr. Lie’s radical, anti-Marxist appeal for a new So- 
cialist deal? 

Organizationally, the Congress was dominated by 
British caution. The Socialist International was, in- 
deed, reborn, but the offspring turned out to be 
neither robust nor promising. For all its imposing 





title, the new set-up is not much more than COMISCO 
under a different name. As a condition for concerted 
action on the international level, a world body has 
to have power to determine policies and impose them 
on the national affiliates. In this respect, the Socialist 
International has no more authority than COMISCO 
enjoyed. 

Ideologically, the Congress responded in a signifi- 
cant way to Mr. Lie’s appeal. It unanimously adopted 
a “Declaration of Principles” embodying a new con- 
cept of socialism. In the preamble, which calls for 
putting “economic power in the hands of the people 
as a whole,” public control is not identified with state 
ownership of the means of production. Nor is the 
working class mentioned except to point out that 
socialism now appeals to a much wider segment of 
society than it did in the nineteenth century. This 
means that for class warfare and public ownership 
the new socialism substitutes democratic public plan- 
ning as the chief means of making production serve 
the needs of all the people. It means also that democ- 
racy is no longer to be regarded by Socialists merely 
as a “favorable battleground for the class struggle.” 
It becomes an essential part of the definition of social- 
ism. The Declaration avows all the principles of politi- 
cal democracy and individual liberty, and mentions 
specifically “the right of more than one party to exist 
and the right of opposition.” This leads Richard 
Lowenthal, writing in the New Leader for September 
8, to observe: 

The conflict between democratic socialism and 
communism no longer appears as a disagreement 
about means to a common end, but as a conflict 
of fundamental ends between the adherents of a 
democratically controlled economy and the de- 
fenders of the despotism of a managerial bureau- 
cracy. 

What are Catholics to make of all thisP In Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, Pope Pius XI reiterated Leo XIII’s con- 
demnation of socialism. He said that so long as social- 
ism remained socialism, even though its doctrines on 
class struggle and private ownership were to be so 
modified as no longer to deserve censure, it could not 
be reconciled with Catholic teaching. The reason the 
Pope gave was that the Socialist concept of society 
was “utterly foreign to Christian truth.” 

Did the Frankfort Congress abandon the material- 
istic concept of man and the secularistic concept of 
society which place socialism in opposition to Chris- 
tianity? 

In a way it seems to have done so. Certainly, many 
of the delegates agreed with Mr. Lie that “Marxism 
has outlived itself by transforming itself into a re- 
ligion,” and were prepared to concede that socialism 
was “no counter-church,” as the Italian Giuseppe 
Saragat phrased it. 

But if this is so, why did the delegates retain the 
name “Socialist” International, with all its unpleasant 
connotations to Christian minds? If socialism is really 
no longer socialism, why not give it another name? 

This writer suspects that the ideological unity at 


Frankfort was not nearly so perfect as press reports 
would indicate. The recent parliamentary fight in 
France over state aid to religious schools showed that 
contemporary French Socialists are just as secularist- 
minded as were their anti-clerical forebears. And did 
not Kurt Schumacher, leader of the German Social- 
ists, tell the delegates at Frankfort that anti-Marxism 
was a “weak-minded formula that alienated millions 
of fighters against communism”? Millions of Socialists, 
Dr. Schumacher? 

The fact seems to be that between the British and 
Scandinavian Labor parties and the Socialist parties 
on the Continent there yawns an ideological gulf 
which has not yet been bridged. In England, Cath- 
olics can and do, without any censure from the Hier- 
archy, belong to the British Labor party, which calls 
itself Socialist. They could not similarly belong to the 
Italian, or Belgian, or French Socialist parties. The 
difference is that the British Labor party is not Social- 
ist in the strict sense in which Pius XI used the term 
—although there are doctrinaire Socialist groups in it— 
whereas the continental parties are. 

Perhaps the latter have really abandoned Marxism, 
as the Frankfort Declaration indicates. Even so, that 
does not mean that they have given up the material- 
ism and secularism which make them objectionable 
to the Christian conscience. To that extent at least 
they seem to be still living way back in the nineteenth 
century. 


Archbishop Riberi 
vs. China’s Reds 





Albert R. O’Hara 





On SEPTEMBER §8, as Chinese Communist loud- 
speakers blared curses and condemnations of Catholic 
missions and mission schools, Archbishop Anthony 
Riberi, Papal Internuncio to China, was marched 
under armed guard to the Red China border at Lowu, 
Canton, and expelled from the confines of China for- 
ever. On the other side of the barbed wire barrier he 
was respectfully and joyfully greeted by Msgr. Martin 
Gilligan, other Catholic prelates, priests, nuns and lay 
people. Monsignor Riberi had voluntarily stayed under 
the Red rule for two and a half years and under house 
arrest, during which he had been subjected to long 
hours of questioning, since June 23. A special coach 
of the Hongkong-Canton Railway took Monsignor 
Riberi and his party to Kowloon, where a huge crowd 
of priests, nuns and lay Catholics had gathered in a 


Rev. Albert R. O’Hara, S.J., of California, was a mis- 
sionary in China before the war. He is at present in 
Hong Kong, working with the China Missionary 
Bulletin. 
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spontaneous and impromptu welcome. For those who 
have witnessed the forced and regimented parades 
and turnouts under the Japanese, the Kuomintang 
and the new Red masters, it was a refreshing and 
heartening sight to see this gathering of more than 
a thousand people push forward in good-natured dis- 
order and enthusiasm to greet the Internuncio as he 
stepped from his coach. The Governor of Hongkong 
provided his private launch to bring Monsignor Riberi 
across the bay. 

The Nanking Military Control Committee on Sep- 
tember 5 had ordered the expulsion 
of the “imperialist element” Riberi 
from the boundaries of China. 
very Communist paper immedi- 
ately hailed the event as a great 
victory for the People’s Govern- 
ment and for the Independent 
Church. Actually, the military ex- 
pulsion order was an admission of 
defeat for the Red-sponsored In- 
dependent Church and for the 


C ist propaganda and ma- 
ommunist propagan n mnefiat 


a 


neuvering of the past two years. 
It was a defeat because Communist 
propaganda, pressure, threats, jail- 
ings, torture and executions had 
failed to persuade, cajole or coerce any significant 
number of Chinese Catholics into joining the Red- 
sponsored Three Autonomies movement or the schis- 
matic Independent Chinese Church. The drive by 
bribes, trickery and violence to get the Chinese Cath- 
olic clergy and laity to sign a petition asking for the 
expulsion of Archbishop Riberi by the Government 
likewise died at birth. From 3,500,000 Catholics in 
China, the Communist papers could muster only about 
2,000 names of persons who they claimed had “volun- 
tarily” signed the petition. 

When the Communists “liberated” China, Arch- 
bishop Riberi, who had been urging all Catholic mis- 
sionaries to stay at their work in the face of persecu- 
tion, showed that he could practise what he preached 
and stayed on in the face of the inevitable storm. For 
the first year of Communist occupation there was a 
deceptive calm; the Communists almost ignored Mon- 
signor Riberi. Meanwhile they were preparing their 
plan of attack on the Catholic Church. The first step 
would be to tax the Church and Church property so 
heavily that many churches and missions would have 
to close their doors. Next, through agitation and in- 
doctrination in the schools, the Reds would stir up 
enough trouble to be able to take them away from 
the missionaries. Meanwhile all possible information 
would be gathered about any faults or weaknesses in 
Church personnel and administration. 

At this point the stage was set for the next act, 
namely, to agitate for an Independent Church which 
would be self-propagating, self-supporting and self- 
ruled. The serpent’s tail appeared in the third point— 
self-rule—for that meant getting rid of any connection 
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with Rome and Rome’s representatives, and with any 
foreign Church dignitaries. 

A rising nationalism caused many to be deceived 
by the idea of a native Chinese Church, especially 
since they were told it would still be the Catholic 
Church. Monsignor Riberi had already angered the 
Communists by urging the formation of the Legion 
of Mary throughout China and by his opposition to 
the indoctrination courses which rammed materialism 
down everyone’s throat regardless of whether they 
cagged on it or not. His reaction to the Independent 
Church move really drew sparks 
from the Communists, for he sent 
a circular letter to all the bishops of 
China pointing out that the Three 
Autonomies movement and the In- 
dependent Church called for a 
break with the Pope and the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, and hence 
meant, in plain and unmistakable 
terms, nothing less than schism. In 
angry retaliation the Reds decided 
to agitate for his expulsion. For 
some strange reason, they seemed 
to fear a direct police or military 
action, by way of imprisonment or 
expulsion, against the Archbishop. 
Again, perhaps, it was not so strange, for the party 
plan or line is to try to cajole or to coerce the people 
into asking the Government to do what the Govern- 
ment has already determined to do and thus to create 
the illusion that the action was the people’s will. 

At the same time, the Reds stepped up their efforts 
to initiate and develop an Independent Church by 
enticing away or threatening weak Catholics or new 
converts to aid in forming the new Church. Foreign 
priests and nuns were forced out of administrative 
positions, bishoprics and pastoral offices by persecu- 
tions, horrible accusations, jailings and deportations 
so as to leave the Church in the hands of the Chinese 
Hierarchy and clergy. It was thought that the Church 
could then be whipped into line by force. If that 
failed it was always easier and less embarrassing to 
liquidate the Chinese clergy than to attack foreigners. 
Monsignor Riberi, however, was a special case. He 
had no intention of being forced to leave by troubles 
or by threats. The Government next threw up a smoke 
screen by having “progressive” Catholics circulate a 
petition for the expulsion of the Internuncio on the 
grounds that this would be in the best interests of 
the Catholic Church in China. The Government would 
then say that it had no other alternative but to grant 
the wish not only of the Chinese people but even of 
the Chinese Catholic Church itself. Were the Inter- 
nuncio to be expelled in this way not even a dyed- 
in-the-wool imperialistic capitalist could object. 

This slick well-planned scheme backfired however. 
The “progressive” Catholics were far too few in num- 
ber. When the Reds tried to persuade other Catholics 
to sign, they met with unexpectedly stiff opposition. 
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In fact the whole movement so bogged down that 
bitter retaliation and revenge were taken on those who 
refused to cooperate. Opprobrious titles such as “run- 
ning dogs of the Imperialists,” “reactionaries,” “coun- 
ter-revolutionaries” and “unpatriotic” were heaped on 
the faithful Catholics. 

To cut off Monsignor Riberi’s influence, he was put 
under strict house arrest on June 26 and was cut off 
from all communication with the outside world. He 
was made to undergo hours of questionings and in- 
vestigations during which mere schoolboys in uniform 
made him stand at attention before them. Meanwhile 
he was scurrilously smeared in the newspapers and 
magazines. 

However, as the months dragged on, the “expel 
Riberi” movement fizzled and sputtered out. Some- 
thing had to be done and done quickly. Suddenly and 
without warning, the Peking Radio blared forth the 
news that in answer to the demands of the Chinese 
people and of the Chinese Catholic Church itself, the 
“so-called Papal Internuncio” was to be expelled for- 
ever from the confines of China. Editors and writers 
of the party-controlled newspapers hailed the expul- 
sion as a major victory for the Chinese people over 
the imperialist elements and their spies; but everyone 
knew that in fact it was a defeat of the Reds’ carefully 
prepared scheme. The Government had had to resort 
to the action that it had tried to avoid, that of military 
action by the Military Control Committee for the ex- 
pulsion of the Internuncio. 

Despite the Red fury, the Catholic Church in China 
has not let itself become a branch cut from the vine, 
but has bravely and heroically gone through fire and 
water, has undergone “rack and rope” to maintain its 
unity with the See of Peter. When Monsignor Riberi 
stepped on the free side of the barbed-wire barrier 
at the Communist boundary, he expressed the senti- 
ment that is in the heart of each and every Catholic 
missionary who has been forced out of China: “I have 
done nothing to harm the true Chinese people, and 
my heart goes out to them now in their sufferings. I 
may be expelled now by their Red masters but my 
heart remains with the people.” 


(Since the above was written, the China Missionary 
Bulletin for October reports that some dozen Catholic 
bishops are now in prison in that country and three 
others are under house arrest. Among the prisoners 
are four Americans: Bishops Francis X. Ford from 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rembert Kowalski from Calumet, 
Mich.; Ambrose Pinger of the Society of the Divine 
Word, which has its U.S. headquarters in Techny, IIl.; 
and the Rev. Eugene Fahy, a Jesuit from California. 
NC News Service for October 1 reported that Bishop 
William Quinn of Yukiang, a native of Los Angeles, 
has been expelled from China. And in the New York 
Herald Tribune for October 2, Marguerite Higgins 
tells of some thirty Americans—both missionaries, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, and lay people—who have been ar- 
rested and carried off to unknown destinations. Eprror) 
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IN RECENT YEARS I have heard many sermons giv- 
ing reasons in favor of participation in the parish eve- 
ning rosary. I have yet, however, to hear in sermon or 
see in print the reasons for not taking part in the 
parish rosary. There is that side of the question, too. 
Many Catholics omit the daily rosary altogether. Ob- 
viously I do not know all the reasons such people have 
for this omission. But I do know some of the reasons 
of many of them. It seems only fair to give these rea- 
sons consideration, and not to be always looking at 
only one side of the question. To present this side of 
the case objectively, without defending it or blaming 
it, is the purpose of the present article. 

In discussing the reasons for non-attendance at the 
evening group-rosary in church, I shall not attempt 
to explain why some people prefer to say the daily 
rosary privately; nor why some whole families choose 
to stay at home and say the family rosary. These 
people have their apologists. I write in behalf of an 
indefinite number of Catholics who do not say the 
rosary either at home or in church. Their reasons for 
this more or less total neglect of the rosary should in 
all fairness be considered and evaluated. 

First of all, many of these people believe they do 
not have time for the parish evening rosary. There 
are so many things that must be done in the evening. 
There is the newspaper to read. One must read the 
popular columnists. It is necessary to keep up with 
the opinions of these experts. Well, perhaps not neces- 
sary. At least it is useful. It could save one the trouble 
of forming an opinion of his own. News items, such 
as an accident in the suburbs or a downtown murder, 
must be read in detail. The society page or the sports 
page or the financial sheet must be scanned, accord- 
ing to interest or ambition. 

Favorite programs on television or radio demand 
attention. Our associates will be talking of these to- 
morrow. A friend must be called on the phone. It is 
the minimum of friendship to share with your friend 
news of current interest, such as an encounter with an 
obstinate traffic cop or the progress of the children’s 
colds. Students have lessons to prepare. Take high- 
school students, for example. Often they cannot defer 
their studies till after the time of the parish rosary. 
Later in the evening they are expected to meet friends 
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at the neighborhood drugstore for sodas and conver- 
sation. They need these social contacts in a malted 
and carbonated environment. Supper-things have to 
be cleared away. It cannot be done later, if later there 
are to be a few hands of cards. Cards, in turn, cannot 
be put later, for then there would be no time after- 
wards to drive over to Joe’s for coffee or beer. And 
so on. Convention, habit, contingencies and causes 
seem to be in conspiracy to make attendance at the 
rosary impossible. 

Another reason many do not join the parish group 
for the rosary is that, though they would like to do so, 
they have never made a beginning. Generally they do 
not think of it, or do not think of it at the right time. 
In other words, they lack the benefit of habit. They 
haven't the habit because they have never started; and 
they never start because they do not have the habit 
to start them off. There is a sort of vicious circle, it 
is true, in this behavior, or lack of behavior. As I have 
remarked, I am not passing judgment; I am simply 
trying to set forth the situation fairly and objectively. 

Then there is a lot of trouble and inconvenience in- 
volved in making the trip to church each evening. One 
may have to leave some interesting work or diversion, 
and that requires sacrifice. We make these little sac- 
rifices a dozen times a day for natural objectives, but 
that is different. I do not know exactly what the dif- 
ference is, but many will assure me that there is a 
difference. Even after the break-away from the occu- 
pation of the moment, departure for church and re- 
turn are complex and annoying. We must assume coat 
and hat, must lock the door on leaving, must walk to 
the car, step into the car and drive to the church (or 
walk the short distance, as the case may be). After the 
rosary these operations must be reversed, even to the 
last detail of removing hat and coat. It is a lot of 
trouble, a trying experience. 

Another reason given is that the rosary is too short 
a devotion to justify a special trip to the church. The 
brevity of the devotion seems to make it unimportant. 
I will try to develop this reason impartially by re- 
viewing with fair approximation what takes place in 
this devotion. This may help to bring its importance 
or unimportance into focus. 

After entering the church for evening rosary, one 
will in all probability greet Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament with an act of humble adoration. He or 
she will see (with the eyes of faith) the Angels bowed 
in adoration about the tabernacle. Our Blessed Mother 
is there, smiling and eager to receive her children’s 
praise and prayer. 

Priest and people begin the rosary. They make pub- 
lic profession of their faith in the Apostles’ Creed. As 
they say the Hail Mary’s vocally, they mentally ponder 
some of the principal events of our Lady’s life on 
earth. They try to penetrate more fully the meaning 
of the Annunciation, the Nativity or Calvary. They 
study the great virtues of our Lady: her faith, her 
charity, her patience, courage, devotion. “Dear Lord, 
make me a little like that,” they instinctively pray. Six 
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times they pray in the Our Father that God’s kingdom 
may come, that His will may be done on earth as it 
is in heaven. Fifty-three times they praise our Lady 
as full of grace, as blessed among all women. Fifty- 
three times they ask that she pray for them now and 
at the hour of their death. 

Some time during this exercise, perhaps frequently, 
the participants make their personal petitions to our 
Lady. When the rosary is finished, our Blessed Mother, 
we may properly imagine, immediately presents these 
requests to her Divine Son, endorsing the petitions of 
her children with a mother’s bias. Perhaps our Re- 
deemer disposes of these petitions during the long 
vigil of the night, when the only visible sign of His 
presence is the flickering light of the sanctuary lamp. 

That is not all, of course, that there is to the rosary. 
I cannot, and no one can, tell all that occurs in prayer. 
Things of the spirit are immeasurable. I have not men- 
tioned the added grace and strength—often perceptible 
strength—which follow from the rosary well said. I 
presume to add that one is a little bit nearer to Christ 
and His Mother after this devotion. 

It is just a litttle exercise, the evening rosary with 
the group in church. It is a little exercise. Little 
creatures in the presence of God, lifting their hearts 
to God. Just a little visit with one’s Saviour. Just a 
little conversation with His Mother. It is only fifty- 
three prayers to our Lady each evening. Only 19,345 
prayers to her each year. Only about a hundred 
thousand prayers in a span of five years. 

On the other hand, during the short time of the 
church rosary a person could be busy about many 
things that seem urgent. One could adjust an unruly 
window-shade, or paint the cellar door. Or check over 
a bank statement and find it correct, as always. A 
woman could comb and brush her hair, or polish the 
kitchen a little more. From comparative scores a foot- 
ball fan could dope out the probable winner of Satur- 
day’s game. A difference of opinion in the family could 
be argued or compromised. A popular speaker might 
be heard on radio or television: perhaps some wise 
analyst of world affairs who can give fast solutions to 
insoluble problems, who can explain the inscrutable, 
repair the irreparable and convince a Communist. 
Right at the rosary hour one might attend to almost 
any one of those little things which seem to be part 
and parcel of our life. Our natural life. 

Summarizing the reasons that many have, implicitly 
or explicitly, for not attending the parish rosary, I 
group the most likely ones as follows: there is no time 
to spare; the rosary is not effectively thought of at the 
right time; it is too much trouble; it is too short a devo- 
tion and relatively unimportant. I have tried to present 
this side of the question objectively. I have not been 
critical of it, neither have I commended it. As between 
the devotee of the parish rosary and the absentee I 
have not judged who is the wiser. I leave it to each 
one to judge for himself which of these two souls 
“hath chosen the better part, which shall not be taken 
from her.” Hucu J. TALLON 
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A modest vision 
of books to come 





Harold C. Gardiner 





Our simply incomparable devotion to the cause of 
good reading and AMenica’s service in that cause can 
be judged from the fact that not even the second inning 
of the first play-off game between the Dodgers and 
the Giants (or as some would prefer, the Giants and 
Dodgers ) viewable over the editorial TV set (the first 
time such an inning has been broadcast coast to coast) 
prevented us from tearing ourselves away and whip- 
ping up this little preview of books to come during 
the fall and winter season. (Our office Paul Revere 
just passed by to say the Dodgers lead 1-0 in the sec- 
ond.) My job will be a little easier, actually, than 
predicting the winners of the play-off because this pre- 
view is not a forecast. Some of the books to be men- 
tioned as we run along may be unfavorably reviewed 
in AMERICA upon publication; others may receive our 
accolade. But whatever the final decision, here are 
some books which seem to promise interesting reading, 
challenging debates, stimulating discussions and so on. 

First, in the field of foreign policy and international 
affairs. The famous Mr. X, who is, as you know, George 
F. Kennan, formerly of the State Department and now 
on leave of absence, leads off with a full-dress discus- 
sion of United States foreign policy in his recently pub- 
lished American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (University of 
Chicago), on which we hope to report in our review 
columns next week. Mr. X, though, is not the only one 
who is rethinking United States policy in this time 
of supreme stress. Senator Robert A. Taft has promised 
A Foreign Policy For Americans (Doubleday ), which 
will probably be to a great extent critical. Another ex- 
amination of the same field of political action will be 
from the pen of Dr. Felix Morley, educator (former 
president of Haverford College), author and brother of 
Christopher. His book is to be called The Foreign 
Policy of the United States (Knopf). There will, of 
course, be many other books on the same subject, but 
these, largely because of the famous names of the 
authors, will attract the widest discussion. 

The foreign policy of the Western Allies, if not of 
the United States in particular, will inevitably feature, 
as well, in a book that will stress primarily the military 
aspects of the continuing problem we hoped had come 
to an end with the close of World War II. This book 
is Winston Churchill’s fifth volume of his memoirs, 
and is called Closing the Ring (Houghton Mifflin). 
Similarly, though military aspects will predominate in 
Douglas MacArthur, by Clark Lee and Richard Hen- 
schel (Holt), and in George C. Marshall: Soldier and 
Statesman, by Robert Rayne (Prentice-Hall), it’s 
rather hard to see how either biography can avoid, or 
indeed should avoid, the political ramifications of both 
of the generals’ wide activities. 
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In the field of clear-cut biography we can well be 
alerted to Charles Evans Hughes, by Merlo J. Pusey 
(Macmillan, 2 vols.), to Lord Chesterfield and His 
World, by Samuel Shellabarger (Little, Brown) and 
to Jefferson and the Rights of Man, by Dumas Malone 
(Little, Brown), though this last volume would seem 
to broaden the biographical details into a political 
treatment of human rights. 

Two books which will delve into troubled areas in 
our much troubled world seem to be promised in The 
Peron Era, by Robert J. Alexander (Columbia )—cer- 
tainly timely in view of the recent abortive revolution 
in the Argentine—and The Voice of Asia, by James A. 
Michener (Random House), who, strange to say, is a 
much more authoritative reporter of social trends than 
would be suspected from his famous Tales of the 
South Pacific. In lighter vein but probably just as re- 
vealing of conditions behind the Iron Curtain as was 
her earlier Comes the Comrade, will be By the Waters 
of the Danube, by Alexandra Orme (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce). 

And speaking of troubled times and places, the title 
of Immanuel Velikovsky’s new book promises to intro- 
duce us to well more than a peck of trouble. His earlier 
hair-raiser, you will remember, was Worlds in Cal- 
lision. This second venture promises writing just as 
cataclysmic, not to say apocalyptic. It is called Ages 
in Chaos, and will be largely demurring with accepted 
versions of ancient history. Not even one-tenth as sen- 
sational but probably much more solid in its scholar- 
ship and conclusions will be The Meaning of Civiliza- 
tion, by Bohdan Chudoba (Kenedy), which will be 
offered to the reading public as a philosophy of history 
comparable at least to the work of Toynbee. Another 
delving into the past is offered by C. Ceram in God, 
Graves and Scholars (Knopf), an account of an arche- 
ologist’s adventures. (Note for antiquarians: as of 
2:30 P. M. the Giants now lead in the fourth inning 
2-1 on a home run by Bobby Thomson. ) 

The past in more restricted areas is promised fasci- 
nating treatment in The Great Days of Piracy in the 
West Indies, by George Woodbury (Norton), in— 
despite the rather pedestrian title—The Salt Rivers of 
the Massachusetts Shore, by Henry Howe (Rinehart) 
and in Incredible New York, by Lloyd Morris (Ran- 
dom House ). Robert Gibbings also has his admirers on 
tenterhooks—or, as a friend of mine used to say, 
tenderhooks—with his soon forthcoming Sweet Cork 
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of Thee (Dutton). Those who were charmed by and 
still treasure his Lovely Is the Lee will know what to 
expect in the way of delightful prose and lovely wood- 
cuts. 

In the field of religion and philosophy books that 
will be looked forward to with considerable interest 
are The Greatest Book Ever Written, by Fulton Oursler 
(Doubleday ), a retelling of the Old Testament story; 
The Nature of Good and Evil: A Christian Philosophy 
of Morality, by Dietrich von Hildebrand (McKay); 
God In Our Daily Life (Newman), by Hilda C. Graef, 
author of the recent controversial The Case of Therese 
Neumann; and Bernadine Realino, Renaissance Man, 
by Rev. Francis Sweeney, S.J. (Macmillan). 

Sheed and Ward announces a study of St. Teresa 
of Avila by the famous Irish novelist, 











controversial than The Heart of the Matter. It will be 
reviewed promptly in these columns if you will have 
patience and if the World Series is not more of a dis- 
traction to the reviewer than these sporadic reports 
by Paul Revere. 

Mr. Louis de Wohl in his indefatigible fashion fol- 
lows up his excellent fictionalized story of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, The Quiet Light, with a similar job on St. 
Augustine. He calls it The Restless Flame (Lippincott) 
and it is the January selection of the Catholic Book 
Club. In The Gates of Dannemora (Doubleday) Rev. 
John L. Bonn, S.J., tells the truer than fiction story of 
Fr. Hyland, the chaplain at Dannemora prison, famous 
for its Chapel of St. Dismas the Good Thief. A treat 
is promised in the publication of The Last Englishman, 
by Hebe Weenolsen (Doubleday). 
















Kate O’Brien, and The Queen’s 
Daughters, by Father C. C. Martin- 
dale, a joint biography of Sts. Perpetua 
and Felicitas, as highlights of the fall 





Prepublication claims foretell that this 
A book will be gobbled up by those who 

recognized the greatness of a splendid 
historical novel of two years ago, The 
Golden Warrior, by Hope Muntz. And 











list. Bruce will feature God Goes to 
Murderer’s Row, by Father Raymond, 
of The Man Who Got Even with God 
fame, and Jesus of Nazareth, by Feld- 
er-Bitle. Another Bruce book that is 
by no means for the specialist only 
will be What Is the Index?, by Fr. 
Redmond Burke. A comprehensive 
study of the Index—which this book 
is—has been needed for a long time. 

The long-awaited response to Paul 
Blanshard’s_ multitudinous charges 
that Catholicism is hostile to Ameri- 
can democracy is forthcoming in Catholicism and 
American Freedom by James M. O'Neill (Harper). 
In 1949 Mr. O’Neill produced the well-documented 
Religion and Education Under the Constitution. A diary 
which is particularly timely in view of the existence of 
police states around the world is The Autobiography 
of a Hunted Priest (Pellegrini & Cudahy). Father 
John Gerard, S.J., who is the hunted priest, was a 
contemporary of Father Persons and Blessed Edmund 
Campion during the time of the Elizabethan persecu- 
tions of the Church. This new modernization is a thril- 
ling story as well as being an account of Catholic 
heroism. This book, by the way, is the February selec- 
tion of the Catholic Book Club. Gibbings’ Sweet Cork 
of Thee, mentioned above, is the December selection 
and our January choice will pop up later on when 
we take a squint at some of the novels promised for 
late fall and early winter. (Friend Paul canters by to 
report that the Dodgers have blown two chances and 
that the Giants still lead at the last of the fifth. ) 

And now for some fiction. This, of course, is even 
more chancy to preview with any certainty. Probably 
the best we can do is to indicate a few of the name 
writers whose books will be coming along. First in 
the interest it has aroused is undoubtedly Graham 
Greene’s The End of the Affair (Viking). English re- 
viewers admit quite frankly that it is a book even more 
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if Brian MacMahon achieves in Chil- 
dren of the Rainbow (Dutton) the 
distinction he reached in his volume 
of short stories, The Lion Tamer, we 
are in for another treat. 

Three big names will be in the fall 
and winter lists. They are John O'Hara [ 
with The Farmer's Hotel (Random 
House ), John Dos Passos with Chosen 
Country (Houghton Mifflin) and Wil- 
liam Saroyan with Tracy's Tiger 
(Doubleday ). One of these three will 
very likely be up to his old tricks and will receive from 
this reviewer a few well-planted kicks. (Which one 
is it?) William Motley will follow up his extremely 
realistic Knock On Any Door with We Fished All > 
Night, the story of the underworld of Chicago's poli- 
tics (Appleton-Century-Crofts ). It probably will not be 
a very pleasant book but it will certainly attract much 
discussion. Bobbs-Merrill will be pushing as its big 
book of the season The Serpent Wreathed Staff, by 
Alice Tisdale Hobart, a story of two doctor brothers 
who think differently on the relationship of the medi- 
cal profession to society—“socialized” medicine pro-ers 
and con-ers take notice. 

Well, that about completes the round-up of books 
to come—at least, I hope all the books mentioned will 
come as announced, but you can never tell these days 
of production jams and postponed publication. The 
fare is varied enough for all tastes and these columns 
will strive desperately to keep abreast of the books 
through our reviewers’ loyal services. (Note to his- 
torians: PR just stumbled by—unhorsed this time—to 
mutter that the Dodgers had lost the first play-of 
game. By the time you read this preview, the World 
Series may be over, but please to heave a little sigh 
of wonderment at the devotion that kept us at the desk 
when we would much rather have been at the TV or 
Ebbets Field. ) 
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New, completely revised edition of 
a “really indispensable book.’~ 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, D.D. 


THE EXTERNALS 
OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


By MSGR. JOHN F. SULLIVAN 
Revised by Rev. John C. O'Leary 


The famous ready-reference handbook of Catholic usage 
brought completely up to date, incorporating the many 
changes in the externals of the Church during the past 30 
years. “Should enjoy wide and enthusiastic use...a store- 
house of information.”—MSGR. THOMAS J. McCARTHY, 
Ph.D., Director, Bureau of Information NCWC. Illustrated 
by William V. Cladek. $4.50 





MARRIAGE, 
MORALS, 
AND MEDICAL 
ETHICS 


By Frederick L. Good, M.D., LL.D., and Rev. 
Otis F. Kelly, M.D. Introduction by Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing, D.D., Archbishop of Boston. 


The long awaited clarification of the Catholic position in medi- 
cal-moral problems by a distinguished priest-theologian-psychi- 
atrist and a noted gynecologist. It is designed for priests, physi- 
cians, nurses, social workers, hospital administrators and all 
those who need responsible information. It covers marriage, the 
ethical and physical phenomena of sex, conception, pregnancy 
and labor; also such controversial matters as the Rh factor and 
the Rhythm. There is also a full evaluation of psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis. Coming Nov. 1 $3.50 














THE HEART OF 
ST. THERESE 


By Abbé André Combes. A penetrating reconstruction 
of the mysticism of St. Thérése of Lisieux, revealing the deep in- 
ner meaning of her “little way” of life. Coming Nov. 1 $3.00 








A book worth waiting for! 


THE MEANING OF 
CIVILIZATION 


Bohdan Chudoba. A noted Czechoslovakian 
now living in America, relates Chris- 
or problems of Western incon 
non-Christian solutions. 





By 
scholar and writer, 
tianity to the - . 

the failings 0 Js — 
“ ae’ absorbingly readable, on politics, — 
presi a, by one who speaks with authority “a os 
science, art, : 
field. Coming Dec. 10 











At your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


KENEDY BOOKS 
FOR FALL 195] 












How much do you know about 
the Catholic religion? 


WHAT IS YOUR 
CATHOLIC 


1.Q.? 


By REV. FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 
and TIMOTHY MURPHY ROWE 


When you are asked “who” and “what” and “why” about 
personalities and beliefs and observances that you take for 
granted—have you the right answer? This book, adapting 





the popular “Ask Me Another” technique, asks the questions 
and—in the back of the book—gives the answers on hun- 
dreds of essential and fascinating facts of doctrine, art, 
philosophy, literature and liturgy. It’s a grand “quiz” book 
of fun and instruction. Coming Nov. 15 $2.00 








12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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Here are the 
GRAIL’s 


BEST SELLERS 


SKETCH ME, 
BERTA HUMMEL 


by Sister Gonsalva Wiegand, O.S.F. 


Millions love Berta Hummel for her 
art, her charming figures and sketches. 
Many illustrations. $3.00 


THE CURE OF ARS 
TO HIS PEOPLE 


People came from all over Europe to 
hear the sermons of St. John Vianney. 
You can read them and be inspired also. 
Paper binding only. $1.50 


OUR LADY’S SLAVE 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


St. Louis De Montfort was entirely de- 
voted to Our Blessed Mother and it was 
he who popularized devotion to Our 
Lady in his own times. Illustrated. $2.50 


WATCHWORDS 
OF THE SAINTS 


by Christopher O’Brien 


Many of the Saints uttered spiritual 
truths with such force that even today 
they carry an impact. Here are many you 
have never heard before. One “watch- 
word” sentence for each day of the year. 
Spiral bound. $1.50 


PRINCE DIMITRI’S 
MOUNTAINEERS 


by Sister M. Fides Glass 


This is the sequel of “The Prince Who 
Gave Away His Gold”—Prince Dimitri 
Gallitzin — the missionary priest among 
the mountaineers of Pennsylvania. $2.50 


SUSANNA MARY 
BEARDSWORTH 


by Pascal Parente, S. T. D. 


The story of a woman living in our 
own times and our own country who has 
had many unusual mystical experiences. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


At Your Bookstere or 


THE GRAIL 


Room One 


St. Meinrad 


Indiana 








Thirty years of anti-God war 





THE COMMUNIST WAR ON 
RELIGION 





By Gary MacEoin. Devin-Adair. 264p. 
$3.50 


This book tells the story of the most 
monstrous attack on religion in the 
history of the world. The author, hap- 
pily, realized that he had to write a 
straightforward recitation of fact lest 
the incredible narrative seem fiction, 
unreal. Here, in brief compass, is a 
sober and objective record, painstak- 
ingly pieced together from many 
sources, of the Communist war-to-the- 
death on religion. 

Communism, which is an absolute, 
aims openly at the control of every 
activity of man. Religion is the chal- 
lenge, the one total enemy. Religious 
persecution, as Mr. MacEoin amply 
demonstrates, is not merely an un- 
fortunate accident, a mistaken and 
temporary policy of the Communists, 
but a basic plank in the Red platform. 
And so, in the spread of the satellite 
world, the first line of attack, after 
each iron curtain clanked down, has 
always been against religion, which 
the author calls “the symbol and ex- 
pression of spiritual forces which 
challenge their conception of man as 
a mechanical and material contrap- 
tion, a cog in the machine of state” 
(pp. v-vi). 

Successive chapters treat Russia 
(where the technique of terror was 
tested), Czechoslovakia, the Ukraine, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, the Baltic States 
(Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia), Poland, 
East Germany, China and Korea. 
Country by country, the author de- 
scribes the gradual destruction of re- 
ligion, with the same pattern, by now 
reduced to predictable formality, al- 
ways applied. It begins with a dec- 
laration of the separation of church 
and state; it invariably ends with no 
church, or a puppet church, and an 
omnipotent state. In the process, mil- 
lions die; but millions still live, be- 
wildered, torn in conscience, shep- 
herdless. The thought of these living 
is enough to move any Christian heart, 
for the persecution goes on. It is a 
reflection on our times that so few 
know much about this continuing 
horror story. Mr. MacEoin deserves 
great credit for giving us the facts in 
a single volume. 

His book, as the only work of its 
kind, is indispensable for reference. 
As general reading, it should be taken 
in small doses, one chapter at a time. 
Though the book was not written 
merely for Catholics—it treats the per- 
secution of all religions—it has a spe- 
cial claim on our attention, since so 
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many millions of the victims of Red 
ruthlessness are our brethren in Christ, 
now in agony. The author writes in 
his epilogue: “The outside world is at 
last aroused. It has taken 30 years and 
millions of human lives. But it is not 
yet too late, though it is already very 
late.” It is very late, also, to have the 
whole story told. Deep gratitude to 
Mr. MacEoin for telling it. 
Ricuarp V. LAwtor, S.J. 








Three for poetry lovers 





TRIPLE CITY 





By William J. Grace. The Anno 
Domini Press, New York. 53p. $2 


Christened by the champagne splash 
of a Maritain quote, Mr. Grace’s book 
is launched with an introduction which 
contains the following significant para- 
graph: 

That which is truly new will 
be inconspicuous and_ timeless, 
sudden and violent—the Begin- 
ning, that which knows no human 
antecedent, no human _ deter- 
mination. Therefore it will always 
annihilate the apparent, the hu- 
man order, paradoxically, by the 
power of its indetermination. 


This is the poetry of a mind that has 
pondered with rare understanding the 
phenomenon of the modern world’s 
flight from God. It is profound philo- 
sophical statement which has enlisted 
the resources of an exact eye for na- 
tural beauty and a wide-ranging facility 
of metaphor. Such achievement, which 
brings considerable honor on the poet 
and his university, will not command 
a wide audience. Not that Mr. Grace 
has reduced technique to semantic 
coquetry, but that the issues which 
preoccupy him are couched in erudite 
and metaphysical terms. Consider this 
passage from a poem entitled “The 
New Science”: 


In demonic infantilism pluck the 
rose of grace 

that would casually be 

BEING BE 

and scatter petals at the edge of 
doom— 

blast the narcissistic greenhouse, 
the orchid blooms of illusion— 

erase the winged rose new-lighted 
on a sheaf of green, 

the hyacinth that vernal bloomed 
—hya, hya— 

soon thickly blood. 


This is extraordinary soul-peering 
and bold impressment of image, and 
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this reviewer hopes to see these powers 
brought to bear, in Mr. Grace’s future 
work, on the more common human ex- 
perience: that his poet’s ladder will 
be planted in the thronged folkpaths 
of Charing Cross. 

FRANcIS SWEENEY 





THE MILLS OF THE KAVANAUGHS 





By Robert Lowell. Harcourt, Brace. 
55p. $2.50 





SELECTED POEMS 





By Robert Farren. Sheed & Ward. 
180p. $2.50 


Robert Lowell established himself in 
the first rank of younger poets 
with his Pulitzer Prize-winning Lord 
Weary’s Castle. The present volume 
shows an expansion and deepening of 
his talent. He has turned from the per- 
sonal and meditative lyric, such as 
the brilliant elegy The Quaker Grave- 
yard in Nantucket, to the dramatic 
monolog: if there is less of the savage 
intensity and bite that gave the earlier 
poems such memorable power, it is 
more than compensated for by the 
degree of tragic depth in the long title 
poem and several others, and there 
is no lessening of the precision and 
force of his diction. 

The 600-line title poem is an in- 
terior monolog, shifting from present 
to past and forward and back in the 
past, in which Anne Kavanaugh re- 
flects on the failure of love to keep alive 
the Maine empire of the Kavanaughs. 
Of poor family, she was adopted by 
Harry Kavanaugh’s mother, married 
Harry, a naval officer who was retired 
after Pearl] Harbor, and was almost 
killed by him when he falsely sus- 
pected her of infidelity. He died after 
a period of insanity; his grave is at the 
foot of the garden where Anne sits and 
remembers. Lowell uses a statue of 
Persephone at the foot of the garden 
as symbol at the beginning of the poem 
for the resurrection that is memory, 
at the end for Anne herself who be- 
came queen of the dead: 


Although God’s brother, and him- 
self a god, 

Death whipped his horses through 
the startled sod; 

For neither conscience nor om- 
niscience warned 

Him from his folly, when the 
virgin scorned 

His courtship, and the quaking 
earth revealed 

Death’s desperation to the Thra- 
cian field 

And yet we think the virgin took 
no harm: 

She gave herself because her 
blood was warm— 





Noteworthy Books 
on our fall list 





DAN ENGLAND 


AND THE NOONDAY DEVIL 
By Myles Connolly 


Only the man who created the classic Mr. Blue 
could have written this wonderful novel about a 
man who wasted his life joyously talking about life 
and love but not doing anything until one day he 
woke up to reality and the "foolishness" of what 
love for others could make him do. $2.50 





AY RISSIAN © MY RUSSIAN 
VESTPRDAYS » YESTERDAYS 
"4 By Catherine de Hueck Doherty 


The dynamic founder of Friendship House recap- 
tures homey rural scenes of the Russia of her 
childhood to give Americans an idea of the deep 
faith of the Russian people and their love of the 
Mother of God . . . faith and love that Com- 
munism can never destroy. $2.50 





THE INTERIOR LIFE THE SPIRIT OF 

OF ST. THOMAS POLITICS AND THE 

AQUINAS FUTURE OF FREEDOM 
By Dr. Martin Grabmann By Ross J. S. Hoffmann 


A study of the spirituality of the An expanded Gabriel Richard lecture 
great theologian by one of the best analyzing American freedom, present 
authorities on St. Thomas. $2.75 and future. $2.50 





COME AND SEE ST. CLARE OF ASSISI 
By Mother Christina Devereux, R.C. By Nesta de Robeck 


An effective eight-day retreat manual, Rich historical background marks this 
presenting for each day meditation new, vivid biography of the first 


material for three periods plus a 
conference on one of the beatitudes. woman to follow St. Francis and to 
$2.50 found the Poor Clares, $3.50 





LASALLE: PATRON FIRE IN THE RAIN 
OF ALL TEACHERS By the Rev. William L. Doty 


By Edward A. Fitzpatrick Here is a dramatic novel that unfolds 
the real story of a parish assistant’s 
Contributions of St. John Baptist de life with siuecess, failures, conflicts, 
LaSalle to education methods and and search for God’s will woven into 
practice are stressed in this excellent his efforts to form Catholic Action 
study of his life. : $6.00 leaders. 








DICTIONARY OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 
By Msgr. Pietro Parente and others 


In the best dictionary format, here are definitions and background of all the 
beliefs of the Church conveniently arranged and expressed for the layman as 
a reference book. $4.50 








At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
110 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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The Authentic Source- 
book of Lourdes, written 
by an eye-witness to the 
original miracle—a con- 
temporary and intimate 
friend of St. Bernadette. 


MY WITNESS, 
BERNADETTE 


by J. B. Estrade 


“... Whoever had the idea of resur- 
recting this work from the limbo of 
lost books is to be congratulated on a 
happy inspiration. This volume has a 
special quality which the countless 
subsequent works about Lourdes lack. 
... This one catches the wonder and 
the glory, as well as the doubt and 
disputation, which marked Lourdes in 
the very days when the great events 
were actually happening. Reading it, 
you get some idea of what it was like 
to be living there then. ... This is a 
case of an old book’s being decidedly 
better than many a recent one on the 
same subject. It is an open door 
through which one can step back into 
Lourdes in February, 1858. 

From Rev. John Kennedy’s syndi- 
cated column, Balancing the Books. 


$2.25 


Other titles of interest 


THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS: 
1850-1950 


A giant-sized book of Roman Catholic 
history from the England of Cardinal 
Newman and Wilfrid Ward to the pres- 
ent-day England of Cardinal Griffin, 
Ronald Knox and Christopher Dawson. 
“The impartially critical spirit of the 
authors...makes the book something 
of a literary achievement...” 

America. $6.50 


PRAYING WHILE YOU 
WORK 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller, 0.S.B. 


A book for housewives, for the modern 
wife and mother, for any woman who 
wishes to know how a real and fruitful 
life of prayer can be built up on the 
basis of a willing acceptance of domes- 
tic routine. $2.00 


MOMENTS OF LIGHT 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


A guide to the life of prayer by one of 
England’s best known priests. $1.75 


FAMINE OF THE SPIRIT 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller, 0.S.B. 


Fragmentary comments on the interior 
life. A companion book to Moments of 
Light. $1.75 


TEMPLEGATE 


Publishers Booksellers 


Springfield, Illinois 
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And for no other reason, Love, 
I gave 

Whatever brought me gladness 
to the grave. 


Lowell, in common with many of 
his generation of poets, shows a re- 
turn to traditional metres and formal 
rhyme schemes: unlike such a poet as 
Richard Wilbur his formalism seems 
a matter less of melody and deliberate 
intricate beauty than of his need for 
a framework to hold the poem in place. 

The method of the interior monolog 
inevitably results in occasional ob- 
scurities: there are moments in the title 
poem when transitions are not clear, 
and here and in “Thanksgiving Over” 
and “Falling Asleep Over the Aeneid” 
Lowell at times uses physical details 
of his setting which confuse the reader 
since they are not sufficiently “placed.” 
These are defects almost intrinsic to 
the form; other obscurities at times 
result from the density and compres- 
sion that are distinctive marks of Low- 
ell’s verse, although there are fewer 
of them in this collection than in the 
previous one. If his poems need fre- 
quent reading they have the quality to 
encourage it. 

The second volume is a selection 
from the four books of poetry printed 
over the last fifteen years by the Irish 
poet Robert Farren. A hesitant re- 
viewer should perhaps take warning 
from “Poet’s Curse”: “Men that mal- 
treat my verse,/ reading awry,/ Hell- 
pit and pyre amerce,/ frizzle and fry.” 
But in honesty I must say that a re- 
reading of Farren’s best poems does 
nothing to change my original reaction 
to them: there is talent here, a control 
of the technique of verse, but no poetry 
of real distinction. 

Several of the shorter lyrics have the 
condensation and the apt phrasing 
lacking to the longer poems, which 
often are too padded and too loose in 
structure. The following for instance, 
called “Where Is An Eye, Is Beauty,” 
is a good example: 


Deirdre walks in every street, 
Astarte’s lip lights every air, 

the brows of Beatrice entreat 

our admiration everywhere. 
Absalom’s bright, rebellious head 
unendingly evades the dead. 


“All That Is, and Can Delight” 
shows Farren’s strength and weakness 
with its excellent first stanza, followed 
by the unnecessary first four lines of 
the second, and a return to the original 
level in the next four lines. The poem 
at its best has a ballad-like freshness: 


O frost held field and cloud and 
surf 

with still Medusal eye, 

and men’s eyes saw the still, stone 
world 

coped with the stone of the sky. 









“This Man Was Ireland,” Farren’s 
longest effort in verse, a biography of 
Colmcille, is represented by generous 
selections. Despite the author’s state- 
ment that it “is, though episodic in 
treatment and diversified in metre, a 
single epic poem,” the selections con- 
firm the original opinion that it lacks 
any unity but the unity of the hero, 
that it is better in individual episodes 
(such as “After Priesting”) than in its 
entirety, and that the episodic treat- 
ment was necessary because of the 
author’s inability to sustain the long 
poem. 

Those who disagree with the pres- 
ent reviewer will find the book a satis- 
factory and full selection of Farren at 
his best. I can only say that, perhaps 
because of a personal block, the poetry 
at its best awakens in me no response: 
it lacks that final, never definable “X” 
quality that turns verse to poetry. 

JoserH P, CLANCY 


The great proboscis 





SCHNOZZOLA: The Story of Jimmy 


Durante 





By Gene Fowler. Viking. 26lp. $3 


Either Gene Fowler writes only 
about those he has an affection for, or 
he develops an affection for those he 
writes about. Jimmy Walker, John 
Barrymore, William Fallon become on 
acquaintance, through Mr. Fowler’s 
shrewdly sympathetic introductions, 
Beau James, Sweet Prince, Great 
Mouthpiece. To his gallery of gallants 
the indomitable Gene now adds 
Schnozzola, born and baptized James 
Francis Durante, son of barber Bar- 
tolomeo, who came to New York’s 
East Side from Salerno in far-famed 
sunny Italy. 

The inimitable and _ irrepressible 
Jimmy is known, laughed at, loved, 
caricatured and copied by ninety-five 
per cent of the American people from 
Maine to Monterey. They have seen 
him in motion pictures, heard him on 
the radio, seen and heard him through 
the new medium of TV; and there are 
still many of us hanging on these days 
who remember with peculiar affection 
(an affection that is peculiar because 
it echoes with memories of helpless 
laughter), the antic mayhem of a mad- 
cap trio: Clayton, Jackson and Du- 
rante. Of the three, Jimmy best de- 
serves a full-dress biography. 

Gene Fowler must have been one 
of our now-almost-lost generation who 
held their sides and wiped their eyes 
watching the three tear a passion and 
a piano into their component parts on 
the stage of the Palace or on the con- 
fined clearing among the tables of 
this-and-that speakeasy during the 
fabulous days of the Experiment in 
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Sahara. The story of Jimmy Durante 
is told with affection. Possibly because 
both Jimmy and Gene are affectionate 
people. It is nice to know them, and 
to know that there are folk like them 
and who like them. 

The tale of Schnozzola, or from 
Honky-Tonk to Hollywood via the 
Avenoo, is continually entertaining. 
Jimmy massacrees the Kinks English 
in reasonable facsimile of life, and 
scattered generously throughout there 
are anecdotes that tickle the ribs. But 
the story of Jimmy Durante happens 
to have a large part of the story of 
Lou Clayton interwoven in it, because 
Lou Clayton was a great and con- 
tinuing influence on Jimmy the 
Schnozz’s career. Damon and Pythias, 
David and Absalom, Nisus and Eu- 
ryalus had nothing on Clayton and 
Durante for fond loyalty that never 
failed between the two. Without any 
softness or sedimentality these two 
gave the lie to the Avenoo’s adage 
that “no man can be trusted with an- 
other man’s dollars; in fact, no man 
can be trusted, period.” It is inspiring 
and consoling to read between the 
lines the friendship that knit Clayton 
and Durante until death did them 
part, recently, when Lou Clayton died 
of cancer; a lesser bond held Eddie 
Jackson to the other two. 

I cannot do otherwise than com- 








mend Gene Fowler’s life of Jimmy 
Durante, Schnozzola, to every reader, 
but particularly to those who were old 
enough during the Thirsty Twenties to 
know the golden days of Vaudeville 
that brought Clayton, Jackson and 
Durante onto to the stage in the next- 
to-last slot, and the audiences roared 
their approval; and after the three: 
dancer, singer, pie-annist, had prac- 
tically torn up the stage, the audiences 
made the rafters shake beating their 
palms together like crazy and laugh- 
ing their fool heads off. I liked the 
book, I like Schnozzola, I like Gene 
Fowler for writing about him, and I’d 
like you to read this Story of Jimmy 
Durante. It ain’t great literature, may- 
be; but it’s about a coupla great guys. 
Do you good. R. F. Grapy 





THE MAGNIFICENT CENTURY 





By Thomas B. Costain. Doubleday. 
384 p. $4.50 


This is the second volume of Mr. 
Costain’s Pageant of England series 
and carries the dramatic narrative 
forward from the coronation of Henry 
III in 1216 to the death of this weath- 
ercock monarch in 1272. 

There has been so much discussion 
of the looting of England by the 
hierarchy at Rome, and of the exces- 


sive wealth of the monasteries, that 
an impression may have been created 
that spiritual bankruptcy prevailed in 
the England of that era. This is so 
far from the truth that Mr. Costain 
devotes an entire chapter to the faith 
of the thirteenth century. The hold 
of the Church on the hearts and imag- 
inations of the people, he points out, 
was deep enough and great enough to 
bring about one crusade after another 
and to keep the roads of Christendom 
filled with pilgrims. It inspired them 
to the building of great churches, 
“those wonderful testimonials to rich- 
ness of faith.” It led men by the tens 
of thousands to devote their lives to 
contemplation in the abbeys which 
raised their rooftops everywhere, in 
secluded vale and on stark moor. 

It may be stated without fear of 
contradiction that Henry III was very 
little credit to thirteenth-century 
Christendom. In his early years he was 
of agreeable address; his tastes were 
cultivated; he had a reputation as a 
man of learning; he rebuilt the abbey 
of Westminster. But he was on the 
whole a weak ruler, incompetent, in- 
dolent, extravagant, treacherous and 
wrongheaded. He was stupid enough 
to drive the baronage into rebellion 
and to quarrel with Simon de Mont- 
fort. Civil war soon proved to be in- 
evitable. 















FALL HIGHLIGHTS 








PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS On The POLITICAL ORDER 
Compiled and edited by FRANCIS J. POWERS, C.S.V. Excerpts from papal docu- 
ments showing the political content of the encyclicals, The author traces the origin and 
nature of civil authority and explains the purpose and function of the state as set down 
in the writings of the popes. $3.50 


THE SHIELD OF FAITH 

By Msgr. John K. Ryan and Rev. Joseph B. Collins, S.S. Designed exclusively 
for Catholic men and women in uniform, this pocket-sized prayer book contains appro- 
priate prayers, devotions and meditations. . 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD 

By St. Bernard of Claivaux; translated from the Latin with supplementary 
notes by T. L. Connolly, S.J. A treatise on the love of God together with practical 
applications for everyday living. Throughout this work St. Bernard stresses the 
importance of the love of God. $3.50 


GOD IN OUR DAILY LIFE 

By Hilda C. Graef. We must live as loyal Christians, wholly for God, but never re- 
linquishing common sense. This vital Godwardness, guided both by grace and reason, 
is the substance of Miss Graef’s present book. $3.75 


r’D GLADLY GO BACK 

By Arthur R. McGratty, S.J.; illustrated by Lloyd Ostendorf, “A fluent and vivid 
picture of the five McGratty boys and their sister Helen growing up in St. Gregory’s 
Parish, Brooklyn. He provides a picture ‘done to the life’ of the early years of the 
century as seen from a small boy’s viewpoint.”—Books On Trial. $2.75 


A RETREAT 

By Rt. Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B.; Sixteenth Edition. Thirty-three medi- 
tations consisting of devout considerations, followed by points for mental prayer. The 
principles treated lie at the root of all Christian practice. ° 


THE PROGRESS OF THE LITURGY 


By Dom Olivier Rousseau, O.S.B. A short history of the liturgical movement from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century to the pontificate of Pius X. $2.75 


Wherever good books are sold 








The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland 
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DEVOTEDLY YOURS 


By Sister Bertrande, Daughter of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. 
“The book is something different from 
the usual travel books . . . Sister Ber- 
trande has managed an enjoyable ac- 
count of the many places she visited 
. giving not so much a detailed 
travelog as the atmosphere of the 

different places.”—Books on Trial 
$3.75 


SIMPLE ROSARY 
MEDITATIONS 


By a Dominican Tertiary. Fresh 
thoughts for those who experience diffi- 
culty in making the necessary medita- 
tions while praying the Rosary. $2.25 


THE SPIRIT AND 
PRAYER OF CARMEL 


By Francois Jamart, O.C.D.; trans- 
lated by E. J. Ross. This is a brief 
history of the Carmelite Order and a 
study of its aims and purposes. $2.00 


ISAIAS: Man of Ideas 


By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 
By retelling the Old Testament story 
with a fresh and original approach, the 
author reveals the true character of 
this statesman-saint. paper $1.25 

cloth $2.25 




















“What are priests 
doing in the theatre?” 


YOou’LL KNOW 
WHEN YOU READ 


Behind 
the 


Masque 


URBAN NAGLE, O.P. 


ATHER NAGLE is the founder of the fa- 

mous Blackfriars Guild, which since 1932 
has done much to bring better plays to intel- 
ligent theatre-goers. This book is Father 
Nagle’s gay, eventful and inspiring story 
of the amazing ups and downs of the Black- 
friars since their start in a Washington, 
D. C. parish-hall to their current success in 
New York. “Nothing quite so charming has 
come along since Father Malachy’s Miracle.” 
—THE COMMONWEAL. A Catholic Book 
Club Selection. 


At your bookstore e $3.50 


McMULLEN BOOKS, Inc. 
22 Park Place @ New York7 @ N.Y. 
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ZY EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Please note change of address 
EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephene: Wisconsin 7-8332 } 














Correction... 

The price of “Behind the Masque” by 
Father Urban Nagle, O.P., published by 
McMullen Books, Inc. was incorrectly ad- 
vertised as $3.00 in AMERICA, October 6th. 
The correct price is $3.50. 
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De Montfort’s victory at Lewes re- 
sulted in the assembly of the Great 
Parliament in 1265, a parliament such 
as had never been seen before, a 
parliament in which common men sat 
down and voted with lords and bish- 
ops. This was the first time that plain 
men had been judged worthy of a 
voice in framing the laws under which 
they lived. The Great Parliament 
was the work of Simon de Montfort. 
He was subsequently killed in battle 
but a momentous precedent had been 
established. English kings in the 
future would be called upon to gov- 
ern according to rules duly established 
and laid down. 

Mr. Costain has succeeded very 
well in presenting a vivid, human, 
colorful and highly entertaining ac- 
count of Henry’s unfortunate reign 
and of the compensating achieve- 
ments of some of the great men of 
this turbulent era—Stephen Langton, 
Simon de Montfort, Robert Grosseteste 
and Edmund Rich. 

Joun J. O’Connor 





RETURN FROM THE POLE 





By Dr. Frederick A. Cook. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Frederick J. 
Pohl. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 335p. $4.50 


On September 1, 1909, Dr. Frederick 
Albert Cook, physician and explorer, 
announced to the world by telegraph 
from Lerwick, Scotland after nearly 
two years in the polar wilderness, 
“Reached the North Pole April 21, 
1908.” Just five days later, having re- 
turned from a year’s silence as he, too, 
explored the unknown reaches of the 
extreme north, Robert Edwin Peary, 
who had failed six times before, wired 
from Indian Harbor, Labrador, that he 
had reached the Pole on April 6, 1909. 

Then two days later, Peary followed 
this first wire with the message which 
opened the tragic controversy over 
who was the first man to win to the 
top of the world. “Do not trouble about 
Cook’s story. . . He has simply handed 
the public a gold brick. . . ” The battle 
was joined and it has persisted for a 
long, long time. Now, out of the past, 
comes new light on this strange con- 
flict and on one of its principal figures. 
It is the story of Cook’s trip back to 
civilization, written by Cook in long- 
hand between 1930 and 1935. His 
daughter turned the manuscript over 
to Mr. Frederick J. Pohl, writer and 
student of exploration, who edited it 
and wrote the introduction. 

The introduction is almost as im- 
portant as the book. In it Pohl care- 
fully and, it appears, quite fairly—es- 
pecially when one notes the bibliog- 
raphy which extensively covers both 
sides of the controversy—reviews the 
whole history of the Cook-Peary affair. 











He draws the conclusion that Cook 
did reach the North Pole. He presents 
six very telling arguments to substan- 
tiate this assertion. Perhaps even more 
important is the strong hint in this 
same introduction that Peary perhaps 
never reached the Pole at all. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that at no time during the entire peri- 
od of the confused conflict did Cook 
ever deride either Peary or his asser- 
tion that he reached the Pole. On the 
other hand—over a long period of 
years—Peary unleashed the most vio- 
lent attacks on both Cook and his 
claims. Every conceivable trick of dis- 
crediting was used to make Cook out 
a charlatan, liar and knave. The tragic 
life Cook led is made painfully clear 
in the introduction. Even though he 
had been ruined, Cook, in the twilight 
of his life, still was without rancor 
towards Peary. 

Here is unfolded a remarkable story 
of the battle Cook and two youthful 
Eskimo companions waged for sur- 
vival at the top of the world. The long 
agony must have made all the later 
controversy about who got to the Pole 
first seem terribly idle to Cook. This 
perhaps explains why he didn’t fight 
the charges harder; why he was so 
deeply hurt when some of the vilest 
of tricks were played on him by writ- 
ers and others over those lone, unhap- 
py years after his return from the Pole. 

Maps of the return trip should by 
all means have been included. It would 
have made a thrilling book even more 
vivid. Wr. H. Sunriver, JR. 





CHILDREN OF NOAH 





By Ben Lucien Burman. Messner. 
232p. $3.50 


This book is made up of a series of 
articles plus one short story, written 
at intervals over a period of some thir- 
ty years and mostly dealing with Mis- 
sissippi river life. There is one called 
“Headwaters of the Cumberland,” 
which deals with Kentucky mountain- 
eers, but no matter where he wanders, 
the author always comes back to the 
Mississippi. 

There is no need to do more than 
comment on the style of this book. Mr. 
Burman is an established author who 
knows that for this type of work, es- 
pecially, a direct and easy approach 
is the most effective, and this is exact- 
ly what he has given us. It is an un- 
obtrusive background for a fascinating 
content. 

The title is taken from the short 
story which ends the collection. It is 
a humorous, poignant little tale, which 
could easily be mistaken for fact, so 
true is its atmosphere to the rest of the 
book. On the other hand, the factual 
sketches could as easily be taken for 
fiction, so little do they resemble what 
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we consider the average American 
way of life. 

Mr. Burman has unbounded admira- 
tion for the waterman’s philosophy, 
his peaceful and reasonable acceptance 
of life, his deep sense of religion. These 
people do not give in easily, they are 
sometimes more pig-headed than per- 
severing, but they usually seem to get 
what they want. Perhaps this is be- 
cause they are willing to wait for it, 
perhaps because in any case they want 
so little. Whatever it is, they are a 
happy group, with an attitude toward 
life in general from which we, under 
the rasp and pressure of the city, might 
well profit. 

At any rate, Mr. Burman has 
summed it all up for us at the end of 
the first chapter, “Mississippi Fisher- 
man,” where he tells of a woman who 
found that she owed back taxes on her 
tiny piece of river-edge property. “I 
don’t know,” she says. “The Lord'll 
fix it up some way, I reckon. . . . Two 
dollars and thirteen cents. That’s sure 
a heap of money. But I'll get along 
someways. Mississippi people always 
getsalong.” Mori UEBELACKER 





THE WISDOM OF SORROW 





By Ricardo Leon. Authorized trans- 
lation of the Spanish El Amor de los 
Amores by Philip H. Riley and Hubert 
J. Tunney. Ave Maria Press. 261p. 
$3.50 


“Sorrow and affliction are spurs to 
the soul,” epitomizes both the theme 
of Ricardo Leon’s forty-year-old The 
Wisdom of Sorrow, now translated 
into English, and the spiritual view- 
point of its noble Castilian hero, Don 
Fernando Villalaz. Blinded suddenly 
in his prime, Don Fernando deserts 
gay Madrid for the good life of prayer 
and charitable work on his country 
estates, becoming something of a mys- 
tic. Then, restored to sight, his hard- 
won peace is shattered by the dis- 
covery of the sordid liaison between 
his lovely but shallow wife, Juana, 
and his ward Felipe, as well as the 
true parentage of his idolized infant 
heir. Yet it is in his agonized solitude 
after the lovers’ flight that he recog- 
nizes his true vocation, whereupon 
having renounced lands and _ riches 
he wanders through modern Spain 
an oft-despised mendicant pilgrim 
preaching the consoling love of God. 

As admitted in the Foreword by 
the Argentine novelist, Manuel Gal- 
vez, this novel has notable defects. 
The cumbrous rhetorical dialog, the 
creaking triangle plot and the melo- 
dramatic use of storm backgrounds 
for emotional scenes all reveal its 
vintage. As for its characters, the 
saintly Don Fernando remains a some- 
what remote paragon and his friends, 





ST. BENEDICT 
AND HIS TIMES 


BY ILDEPHONSE CARDINAL SCHUSTER, 0O.S.B. 


Translated by Gregory J. Roettger, O.S.B. 


$6.00 


ERE we have the fruits of scholarly research in the life of the Patriarch 

of the monks of the West. The miracles and other details, as related in 

St. Gregory’s Dialogues, are given their historical, geographical, and personal 

background. St. Benedict’s Regula monasteriorum was soon the norm for 

practically all Western monasticism. For this widespread acceptance the rea- 
sons are adduced and explained by the eminent author. 


St. Benedict and His Times is a book for all who are interested in the 
history of Christianity, especially in the period of the barbarian invasions. 


At your bookstore er from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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THE 
UNITED STATES 
AND SPAIN 


by Carlton J. H. Hayes 


"| recommend it to everyone interested in 
the crisis confronting our country and espe- 
cially | hope it will reach every Senator and 
Representative in Washington and every 
newspaper editor in the U S. A."...from 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing. $2.75 


UNLESS SOME MAN 
SHOW ME 


by Alexander Jones 


Father Jones goes happily to meet every 
Old Testament difficulty. Best of all, he 
shows us that the Old Testament is very 
much worth reading, and should not be left 
severely alone as if it were a long, unneces- 
sary preface to the New. You will enjoy this 
book. $2.50 


GUILT 
by Caryll Houselander 


Our generation, says the author, suffers from 
an obscure sense of guilt, which shows itself 
in all manner of neuroses and oddities. To 
clarify both the problem and the cure she 
studies the psychology of guilt in saints 
Thérése, Benedict Joseph Labre), geniuses 
(Kafka, Rimbaud, Hans Anderson) and crim- 
inals (Leopold and Loeb, the Monster of 
Dusseldorf). $3.75 


THE QUEEN'S 
DAUGHTERS 
by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


The first saints in this book are the earliest 
martyrs, the last is Mother Cabrini. In be- 
tween are about 150 examples of every kind 
of holiness—wonderfully varied, but all with 


a certain pleasing likeness to their Mother. 
$3.00 


THE TRUE LIKENESS 
by R. W. Hynek 


Photographic and chemical tests have con- 
vinced Dr. Hynek that the Holy Shroud of 
Turin is indeed the shroud in which Our 
Lord's body was wrapped for burial, and 
that the image imprinted on it is a true like- 
ness of Our Lord. Illustrated with many 
photographs. $3.25 


Order books from your bookstore 











If you would like to know more about these 
books, ask Agatha MacGill to send you the 
September-October number of the TRUM- 
PET, free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD INC. New York 3 








the cultured gardener, his Miranda- 
like daughter and her gentle swain 
are figures out of a pastoral, while the 
faithless Juana and her sinister par- 
amour, if a bit more humanly com- 
plex, are still the villains deeply dyed. 

Yet the work appeals, by reason of 
its lyrical descriptions of rural Cas- 
tile, its charming snatches of verse, 
and above all its glowing Catholic 
idealism, so characteristically Span- 
ish. When Leon ponders the mystery 
of sorrow or recounts his mystic’s 
glorious Vision, his novel has values 
seldom present in today’s more tech- 
nically perfect offerings, values that 
more than justify this new American 
translation of El Amor de los Amores. 

Joan M. THELLUSSON 





Rev. Francis SWEENEY, S.]., of 
the English faculty of Boston 
College, is a poet and author 
of the soon to be published 
Bernardine Realino: Renais- 
sance Man. 

Joseru P. CLancy teaches Eng- 
lish at Marymount College, 
New York City. 

Rev. Ricuarp F. Grapy, S.]., 
is dean of the Extension 
School at the University of 
Scranton, director of English 
studies and moderator of the 
dramatic society. 

Joun J. O'Connor is professor 
of history at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

WiLuiAM H. Suriver, JR. is con- 
nected with TV and radio 
work under the National 
Council of Catholic Men. 

Joan THELLUsson, a graduate 
of Manhattanville College, 
New York, is in the English 
Department at Hunter Col- 
lege in the same city. 








THE WORD 














“Whose are this image and the inscrip- 
tion?” (Matthew 22:20, XXII Sunday 
after Pentecost). 


The people of Israel stood at the cross- 
roads. Only a few days remained be- 
fore they would publicly reject Christ 
with that cry: “Away with Him, crucify 
Him, we have no king but Caesar!” 
While they were yet hesitating, their 
leaders came to Jesus with a tricky 
question: “Is it lawful to give tribute 
to Caesar?” Our Lord told them to look 
at the coin they used for the payment 
of their taxes. Caesar’s image and name 
were engraved on that money. Then 
give him, said Our Lord, what belongs 
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to him. But God has a higher claim to 
our tribute and that we must acknowl- 
edge before all else. 

The payment of that tribute calls 
for an all-out effort: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind.” For on the heart and 
soul and mind of man is stamped the 
image of God. On the souls of Chris- 
tians is imprinted an indelible inscrip- 
tion at baptism. We belong to God and 
to His divine Son, Jesus Christ. 

God has stamped His image on all 
created things. The birds of the air 
and the lilies of the field reflect some- 
thing of the infinite beauty and tender 
solicitude of the heavenly Father. The 
sunshine and the showers and _ the 
fruits of the earth manifest His al- 
mighty power and loving providence 
for His creatures. All this wealth has 
been left to man for his own use and 
that of all his fellow men, with due 
regard for the rights of all. 

Our Lord Himself told us that our 
first care must be to seek the kingdom 
of God and His justice. That means 
rendering to God our due tribute of 
adoration and praise when we con- 
template all His gifts of nature and 
grace. That means thanksgiving for 
all the infinite love that He has shared 


with us in sending us His own perfect F 


Image, Jesus Christ. That means pro- 
pitiation for our sins and the restora- 
tion in men’s souls of that image which 
was defaced by turning from the 
Creator to the creature and rendering 
to Caesar what belongs to God. 
Finally we pay tribute to God when 


we humbly kneel before Him in con- f 


fident prayer and beg Him to give us 
and our fellow men all that we need 
for soul and body. St. James tells us 
what we need. Look into the teachings 
of Christ as in a mirror. See if your 
lives reflect Christ. Be not a hearer 
only but a doer of the word in re- 
straining the tongue, giving aid to the 
needy and keeping oneself unspotted 
from this world (James 2:25-27). This, 
he says, is “religion pure and undefiled 
before God the Father.” This is to 
render to God the coin that bears the 
image of God and the inscription of 
Jesus Christ. Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 





THEATRE 











SHAKESPEARE IN WASHINGTON. 
Beginning with The Tempest, which 
opens on October 26, Catholic Univer- 
sity Theatre will present four plays 
and one musical comedy during the 
current season, each running two 
weeks, with intervals of two weeks be- 
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tween productions. This should be im- 
portant news to the residents of Wash- 
ington, as well as to those who will 
have occasion to visit the nation’s 
capitol any time during the middle 
weeks of Autumn. The Tempest will 
close on November 10. 

Not many people, including this 
sedentary reviewer, ever have an op- 
portunity to see the Shakespearean 
fantasy. Drama lovers along the Poto- 
mac, thanks to CU, are in a lucky spot 
to see a once-in-a-lifetime production. 

The second CU production, which 
opens November 30, will be Chekov’s 
The Cherry Orchard. This bitter-sweet 
drama of spiritual decay has become 
a perennial favorite among experi- 
mental groups and in the more mature 
Summer theatres, and is not infre- 
quently produced on the commercial 
stage. It is a play that wears well, 
losing none of its appeal after one has 
seen it several times. 

After December 15, when The 
Cherry Orchard closes, CU Theatre 
puts up the shutters for six weeks. 
There are several reasons for the mid- 
winter hibernation, only two of which 
need be mentioned. First, most of the 
performers in CU productions are 
speech and drama students in the uni- 
versity and need a breather to catch 
up on other subjects. Second, Wash- 
ington is a city of Government em- 
ployes who begin spending for Christ- 
mas in the latter half of December 
and need all of January to settle their 
accounts with the department stores. 
The business manager of CU Theatre, 
whoever the genius is, has shrewdly 
scheduled the third production to open 
on the eighth of February. 

The play will be The Crescent Moon, 
publicized as a mock-romantic comedy 
by John T. Dugan. This play arrests 
my attention. I know The Tempest and 
The Cherry Orchard will be performed 
by casts that are professional in every- 
thing but salary. I know The Crescent 
Moon will have a professional per- 
formance, too. But I am curious about 
the writing. 

CU has served as a test tube for 
the commercial stage and nurtured 
to fruition numerous nascent talents 
for acting. But, aside from Walter 
Kerr, I know of no first-rate writing 
talent that has come out of CU. The 
discrepancy, of course is easy to ex- 
plain. It is because people with acting, 
or show-off, talent are always more 
numerous than people with creative 
talent. If I were a resident of Washing- 
ton, I wouldn’t miss seeing The 
Crescent Moon for a sixteen-pound 
ham and two mink coats for my wife. 

Antigone, opening March 21, is the 
third scheduled play at CU Theatre. 
When capably performed, Antigone, 
a poignant reading play, is always 


spiritually arresting on the stage. It is 
a drama of elemental values, a whole- 
some theatre piece in this age of con- 
fused values. 

CU Theatre will conclude its pro- 
duction schedule with an as yet un- 
named musical comedy, a sherbet after 
the heavier viands cooked up by 
Sophocles, Shakespeare and Chekov; 
not forgetting the salad by Mr. Dugan. 
Theatregoers residing in Washington 
know that they will see plays repre- 
senting the best drama of the past in 
CU Theatre, along with original plays 
that may become future classics. As 
observed above, drama lovers along 
the Potomac are in a lucky spot. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILM 








With the National League still in- 
volved in a play-off as I write this and 
the World Series just around the cor- 
ner, two movies now in release—each 
telling how a cinderella baseball club 
came from behind to win the pennant 
under extraordinary circumstances— 
certainly have the advantage of being 
topical. 


ANGELS IN THE OUTFIELD tells 
how the dispirited, cellar-dwelling 
Pittsburgh Pirates became a team of 
champions. The reason was that Guffy 
McGovern (Paul Douglas), their pro- 
fane and abusive manager, was turned 
into a new man by the suddenly au- 
dible warnings of his guardian angel 
while simultaneously the “Heavenly 
Choir Nine,” assigned to watch over 
the rest of the team, began to exert 
a little preternatural influence on the 
outcome of ball games. By the time 
the Pirates had forged into first place 
the “Angel” story had got around and 
the now virtuous and _ soft-spoken 
Guffy was called on to defend his 
sanity in a hearing before the base- 
ball commissioner. Aside from the 
fact that baseball-wise the picture 
backs the wrong horse, it is one of 
those self-conscious fantasies which in 
its laudable preoccupation with the 
supernatural distorts the realities of 
everyday life out of all recognition. 
As a result this spectator at least 
found it much more redolent of 
juvenile sentimentality than of faith 
and regeneration. The film neverthe- 
less is put together competently out 
of such surefire ingredients as ro- 
mance, humor and pathos and it may 
well be that the more warm-hearted 
members of the family will find it de- 
lightful. (MGM) 
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America’s most 
beautiful Missal 


ST. MARY 
MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
and HERITAGE 


The Missal with the history of every 
Diocese in the U. S. 


BY THE BENEDICTINE MONKS OF 
ST. MARY'S ABBEY, NEWARK, N. J. 


. Mass prayers for every day. 

. Arranged like the Altar Missal. 

. Creed, Commandments, Sacraments, ex- 
plained. 

. Civic and Church history of 48 States. 
Liturgical notes, prayers and devotions. 
Illustrated. 

1382 pages, 4” x64”. Cloth, $4.00; ee 

Leather, $6.50; Leather, $8.75, *$10 00. 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
In Latin and English for every day of the year. 
A combined Missal and Prayerbook for all 
occasions. 


1850 pages, o x 61%”. Cloth, ws “ry | es 
Leather, $8.75; Leather, 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
In English for every Sunday and Holyday. 
With Masses for Dead and Burial Service, 
Nuptial Mass, Forty Hours, ete. 
704 pages, 314” x 5%”. Leatherette, $1.50; Imi- 
tation Leather, $4.00; Leather, $5. 50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barclay — New York 8, N. Y. 
BOSTON 11 CAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 


HR Whe 





otices 


12 cents per word = 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





{RISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
CelJtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N, Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
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Every alert Catholic 
is familiar with 


THE 


POPULAR 
LITURGICAL 
LIBRARY 


A series of books, pamphlets, 
leaflets, prints on the liturgy 
and related subjects— 
HOLY MASS 
SACRAMENTALS 
DIVINE OFFICE 
GREGORIAN CHANT 
SACRAMENTS 
LITURGICAL YEAR 


Edited by 
Monks of St. John’s Abbey 


Send for descriptive literature 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


Collegeville, Minn. 























For the Feast 
of Christ the King... 


THE 
SACRED HEART 


Yesterday and Today 


by 
ARTHUR R. McGRATTY, S.J. 


National Director of the 
LEAGUE of the SACRED HEART 


*°THERE has been a mani- 
fest need of a solid but popu- 
lar book, preferably by an 
American author, setting forth 
the meaning and history of 
the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. Father McGratty’s 
book fills that need superbly.” 
America 


$3.50 


At bookstores, or 


APOSTLESHIP 
OF PRAYER 


515 E. Fordham Rd. 
New York 58 
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RHUBABB has to do with a resurgent 
team rather libelously named the 
Brooklyn Loons, the secret of whose 
success is on a less high-minded and 
edifying level. It is in fact a yellow 
alley cat named Rhubarb to whom a 
recently-deceased millionaire eccentric 
has willed his entire fortune—includ- 
ing the ball club. When the team be- 
comes reconciled to having a feline 
as at least their titular owner they 
come to regard him as a good-luck 
charm whose presence in a field box 
assures them of victory. The resultant 
complications include the “catnaping” 
of the animal at World Series time by 
a group of Damon Runyanesque 
gamblers and the frustrated romance 
of Rhubarb’s guardian (Ray Milland) 
whose fiancée (Jan Sterling) turns 
out to be allergic to cats. Like most 
movies built around a four-legged 
star, the film’s comic inventiveness 
runs out at about the midway point 
but for adults in search of diversion 
it has some very entertaining moments. 
(Paramount) 


AN AMERICAN IN PARIS is built 
around the music of George Gershwin 
and the dancing of Gene Kelly and a 
very talented young lady named Leslie 
Caron, and is the sprightliest and most 
original adult musical of recent years. 
Photographed to a large extent in 
Paris, it makes excellent use of the 
backgrounds and atmosphere at its 
disposal as well as boasting some very 
tasteful studio-made settings and some 
wholly artistic Technicolor effects. 
The script by Alan Jay Lerner runs 
the gamut from a never-never-land 
romance between an impoverished 
would-be painter (Kelly) and a mys- 
terious and elusive Parisian (Miss 
Caron) to the disenchanted realism 
of the hero’s encounter with a wealthy 
collector of budding artists (Nina 
Foch). It has in its favor a sense of 
spontaneity lacking in the plots of 
most musicals, a notable success in 
putting both the musical and the 
comic talents of Oscar Levant to good 
use and an ability to fade away grace- 
fully (no doubt helped by the very 
deft direction of Vincente Minnelli) 
to accommodate the more important 
or terpsichorean business at hand. In 
the dancing line the picture has every- 
thing from a full scale ballet set to 
the title composition to Kelly’s im- 
provisation on “I’ve Got Rhythm” 
with the assistance of a delightful 
group of street urchins who might 
have escaped from a Bing Crosby 
picture. (MGM) 
Morra WALSH 


(America’s moral approval of a film 
is always expressed by indicating its 
fitness for either adult or family 
viewing. Ed.) 
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FLORIDA 


BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Cenducted by the Sisters ef St. Dominis 
SEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, 

Home Economics, Pre-Nursing. 
Pre-Medics. Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service. Business 
Beoutiful campus with outd swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 





=" MARYLAND———————- 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mowat Washington, Baltimore 8, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mersey 


Aseredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sehecis 
Courses leading to omer of Arts 


and Backed 
of Selence Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher Traiziag, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, end Business, 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Herth Charles Street, Baltimore, Marylané 


Am accredited Catholic institution for the 
bigher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For Information Address the Registrar 








——— MASSACHUSETTS —— 


T, JOHN’ S$ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 

Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aceredited Boarding Schoo! for High Schoo! Beys 
Address 
Headmaster, Box W, fer catalog 





REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers B.A. and B.8. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arte—Commerce—Heme Beonomiss 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Addrese: The Registrar 
=—NEW JERSEY==<—— 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


——— 


Couducted by the Steters of St. Bomiale 
A.B. asd B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Seerctarial Traisiag 
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NM 


———NEW JERSEY——— 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConDUCTED BY THE SisTzRs oy CHARITY 


ded in 1899, it is the oldest college fer 
—_ in New Jersey and meets in full all 
en. Regular courses 
iness or, 
k-~ pon cages teacher training. 
oe “7a and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





=> NEW YORK 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. ¥. 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


nducted by the Religieus of the _ 
se of Mary, — in 
Conf: AB., B.S. Degrees. 

Guneteatel, Home Economics, | -~, ‘taste 
P » 
ons oe in 7 Bienen see. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. ¥.; Quebee City, Canada; Partie 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: 

Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. ¥Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Cenducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
edical 


training, see- 
fine ime. 
Extensive 








FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA—— 
ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT. PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREB 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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TEAMWORK BY THE PLAYERS IN 
the game of life was conspicuous by 
its absence throughout the week. . 
Even superficial observers noticed that 
humans, by and large, were not work- 
ing together, shoulder to shoulder. 
. . . Thieving was reported. . . . In 
Los Angeles, gunmen broke into the 
city health department, stole 100 gam- 
busia affinis, a species of mosquito- 
eating fish. . . . Easygoing attitudes 
toward state-paid benefits were ob- 
served. ... In Torquay, Eng., authori- 
ties revealed that a man _ had 
summoned a free-service ambulance 
because his corns were hurting. .. . 
Guardians of the law complained that 
their lot was not a happy one. 
The attraction of military life was on 
view in other areas. . . . In Detroit, a 
man, rescued by police from the anger 
of his wife, confided to officers: “I’m 
going to admit something in order to 
get away from this woman. I deserted 
from the Army, twenty-eight years 
ago. Please send me back.” The desk 
sergeant promised to see what could 
be done. . . . Bad timing was noticed. 

. In St. Louis, a customer in a 
tavern, propelled by the treatment 
known as the bum’s rush, hurtled like 
a guided missile through the tavern 
door, and collided with a woman pass- 
ing by on the sidewalk. She sued the 
tavern for $18,500. . . . Mountains 
were made out of molehills. . . . In 
Philadelphia, the excited voice of a 
woman begged police at 2 A.M. to 
rush help to her. Two officers in a 
prowl car roared to the address. The 
trouble was a mouse running around 
the house. . . . Limited vocabularies 
brought grief to citizens. . . . In Little 
Rock, Ark., a man, who is listed in the 
yellow pages of the telephone book 
under “Taxidermist,” complained that 
he is receiving telephone calls, night 
and day, from people who want a 
taxicab. . . . Gross negligence raised 
its head. . . . In Winston-Salem, N. C., 
a young man perpetrated an armed 
robbery and then left his picture at 
the scene of the crime. 
Teamwork by players in the game of 
life is of the essence if this blood- 
soaked century is not to become still 
bloodier. . . . The root trouble of the 
modern world is this: too many play- 
ers in the game of life are ignoring 
the signals of the Divine Coach... . 
It is late, but not too late... . Men 
can still build a great team. . . . But 
only one thing can bring this about. 

. More and more human beings 
must obey the Great Coach. 

Joun A. Toomey 


The inspiring story 
of a true explorer, 
a true colonist, 

a true priest 


The Royal 
Road 


Father Serra and 
The California Missions 


By ANN ROOS 


In Man of Molokai Ann Roos wrote 
the stirring story of Father Damien, 
missionary to the lepers. Now, writing 
with the same warmth and reverence, 
she presents the story of Father 
Junipero Serra, the Franciscan friar 
who braved the wilderness of upper 
California in 1769 to take Christianity 
to the Indians and who later estab- 
lished the first San Diego mission. 
Father Serra’s story is a record of 
indomitable courage, kindly wisdom 
and spiritual power—an inspiration 
to all readers—young and old. Im- 
primatur. 

8 illustrations by GEORGE STEWART 


At all bookstores $2.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York 








JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC and IMPORTED 
RECORDS 


Catholic and Irish Records 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 


Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 





Looking for,a PUBLISHER? 


4 yew are looking for a book publisher, leara 
ebdout our effective publishing program for new 
er vaknowa authors. Under this pian, we have 
sold a first beok to « famous reprint hovse 
@ pocket edition. Perhaps we can start you oa 
@ svecessful career, too. Ask for Free Booklet CA. 


Write: Mise Clara Adams 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. non Yon to n¥: 
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Unique 


. .. a book on lay spirituality 


FOR MEN 
OF ACTION 


Yves de Montcheuil 


A book composed of a series of bril- 
liant essays on the Call to Catholic 
Action, the Christian Vocation, Chris- 
tian Asceticism, Christian Humanism, 
Art and Ethics, etc. For those en- 
gaged in any form of the lay aposto- 
late, FOR MEN OF ACTION is the 
first book to discuss specific problems 
of lay spirituality. Cloth $3.00 


FIDES ALBUMS 


A new series of liturgical picture 
pamphlets edited for mass distribu- 
tion. Adapted for parish pamphlet 
racks, schools, organizations, convert 
inquiry, study clubs, etc. Special Bulk 
rates on request. 


THE MASS 15¢ e MARRIAGE 25¢ 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


21 West Superior Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Annapolis graduates 

Eprtor: The Register of Alumni of 
the U. S. Naval Academy, corrected 
to July 1, 1950, yields figures that 
differ significantly from those you ac- 
cepted on the authority of Rep. John 
Kennedy (Am. 9/8, p. 530). I refer 
to the category of graduates from the 
classes of 1915, 1925 and 1935 who 
are now “out of service.” 

You speak of the number of men 
who have left the service for “lack 
of suitable temperament, proficiency 
or emotional stability,” without of- 
fering any proof that separation from 
the service was occasioned for these 
reasons. In my own case, for example, 
after being graduated from the Naval 
Academy in June, 1943, I served for 
three years aboard a submarine in the 
Pacific before resigning in October, 
1946 for the explicit purpose of be- 
coming a Jesuit priest. 

Officers may retire from the Navy 
for one of several reasons. They are 
still carried on the payroll and may 
be called back to active duty at any 
time. In fact, many of them are now 
actually back on active duty. 

The reason so many officers gradu- 
ated from the Academy are destined 
to spend many years as civilians is 
that the enrollment is increased dur- 
ing wartime and appropriations for 
Navy personnel are cut back during 
peacetime. Graduates are willing to 
serve as long as Congress keeps the 
ships on active duty for them to man. 

Joun F. Lasoon 

Woodstock, Md. 


NFCCS misunderstood 
Eprror: In his desire to encourage 
college graduates to work in their 
parishes, Thomas Pape suggests that 
the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students work in conjunction 
with the diocesan Councils of Caih- 
olic Youth (Am. 9/1, p. 528). He 
fears that if the NFCCS works alone, 
it will 
tend toward snobbishness, par- 
ticularly if its activities are re- 
stricted to the college level and 
limited to a few students who 
have a grand time cutting classes 
and going off to conventions a 
couple of times a year. 


First of all, there is nothing about 
NFCCS that is conducive to snobbish- 
ness if the individual campus delegate 
understands what NFCCS is. 
Secondly, we delegates must restrict 
ourselves to the needs of our own 
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campuses if we are to conform to the 
definition of NFCCS. Various works 
of charity and mercy are grand and 
praiseworthy, but are outside the scope 
of NFCCS, whose function is to supply 
the various student governments with 
information and ideas for extra-cur- 
ricular activities and suggest solutions 
to campus problems. 
LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
Senior Delegate 
Manhattan College 
New York, N. Y. 


Criticism and authority 

Eprtor: The article “A Question of 
Authority” by Harold C. Gardiner in 
the September 22 issue of AMERICA 
points out a weakness in American 
thought and practice. Although dis- 
respect for the established govern- 
ment chosen by the people has 
reached extremes in vituperative crit- 
icism in these days, it has been in- 
herent in American life since the 
Administration of George Washing- 
ton. Freedom has too often become 
unbridled license, especially in polit- 
ical affairs. 

(Mas.) ErHeL OWEN MERRILL 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Catholics don’t ask 

Eprror: In support of what W. B. 
Ready had to say in the September 
15 America (p. 584) about the 
failure of Catholics to request Cath- 
olic books and magazines of librarians, 
may I say that I have found the same 
thing true. This summer I worked in 
a public library system in a com- 
munity with enough Catholics to war- 
rant the inclusion of more Catholic 
magazines than the one which they 
had. Knowing the district and the 
number of Catholics in it, I kept ask- 
ing myself why they were not asking 
for more Catholic magazines and 
books. I am sure that their requests 
would have been honored. 

There is one caution I would like 
to suggest. When Catholics get around 
to asking librarians to purchase our 
literature I hope that they don’t ask 
for “Catholic books” or “Catholic 
magazines.” Let them ask for AMER- 
ica, for instance, simply because 
it's a good weekly review, and for 
Kristin Lavransdatter because it’s 2 
masterpiece that belongs in anybody's 
library. And above all, don’t let the 
librarian reserve a shelf or even two 
and label them “Catholic Literature.” 

ForRTUNATA CALIRI 

Hooksett, N. H. 





